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Tey are all up—the innumerable stars— 
And hold their place in Heaven. 


Like beautiful creations, till I feel 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

Waiting in silence for the word of God 

To breathe it into motion. There they stand, 
Shining in order, like a living hymn 

Written in light, awaking at the breath 

Of the celestial dawn, and praising Him 

Who made them with the harmony of spheres. 
I would I had an angel's ear to list 

That melody. I would that I might float 

Up in that boundless element, and feel 

Its ravishing vibrations, like the pulse 

Beating in Heaven! My spirit is athirst 

For music—rarer music ! gametes bathe 

My soul in a serener atmosphere 

Than this; I long to mingle with the flock 

Led by the ‘ living waters,’ and to stray 

In the ‘ green pastures’ of the better land! 
When wilt thou break, dull fetter! When shall I 
Gather my wings, and like a rushing thought 
Stretch onward, star by star, up into Heaven ! 
Thus mused Alethe. She was one to whom 
Life had been like the witching of a dream, 

Of an untroubled sweetness. She was born 
Of a high race, and lay upon the knee, 

With her soft eyes perusing listlessly 

The fretted roof, or, on Mosaic floors, 

Grasped at the tesselated squares inwrought 
With metals curiously. Her childhood passed 
Like faery—amid fountains and green haunts— 
Trying her little feet upon a lawn 

Of velvet evenness, and hiding flowers 

In her sweet breast, as if it were a fair 

And pearly altar to crush incense on. 

Her youth—oh! that was queenly! She was like 
A dream of poetry that may not 4 

Written or told—exceeding beautiful ! 

And so came worshippers ; and rank bowed down 
And breathed upon her heart-strings with the breath 
Of pride, and bound her forehead gorgeously 
With dazzling scorn, and gave unto her step 

A majesty as if she trod the sea, 

And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted her! 
And so she grew to woman—her mere look 
Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her hand 
Th’ ambition of a kingdom. From all this 
Turned her high heart away! She had a mind, 
Deep, and immortal, and it would not feed 

On pageantry. She thirsted for a spring 

Of a serener element, and drank 

Philosophy, and for a little while 

She was allayed,—till, presently, it turned 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 

Faint for undying waters. Then she came 

To the pure fount of God, and is athirst 

No more—save when the fever of the world 
Falleth upon her, she will go, sometimes, 

Out in the star-light quietness, and breathe 

A holy aspiration after Heaven. N. P. 


THE STORY OF A CUP OF TEA. 


Translated for the New Mirror from the French of J. Lecompte. 


On a cold evening in December, I was returning, disap- 
pointed enough, from a visit, where I had not found any 
I was in full-dress ; and, as I never liked to 
make my toilette, I stopped mechanically before the well- ! changed flashes with the diamond-cut crystals—the whole 
lighted shop of a druggist, and considered where I could go, || set in curls voluptuously disposed, falling on both sides of 
and display to advantage my cachemire waistcoat, fashion- 
able coat with gold-chased buttons, and Sakoski boots. I/|seemed wonderful! In a word, her whole person was grace 
was still undetermined, and not able to find any means to I itself, moving in the most coquettish attitudes, while she was 
turn my cursed toilette to account, for it hindered me from || looking over the album. 
spending the evening joyously with my friends, when a 
well-known voice said : 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECE 


My eyes have been | 
Searching the pearly depths through which they spring || 


| 


NUMBER 11: 


| Why, Henry, what are you doing standing here in the 
| cold, trying to get chilblains ?” 
| [turned and clasped the hand of one of my best comrades. 
“ How well you are looking this evening!” said I, draw- 
ling my cloak around me. “ Are you going to make visits 
in this quarter?” I added, with a faint sigh. 

“Tam going to tea at Lady N.’s. If you were dressed 
I would take the charge—” 

“ Thank you,” I replied, throwing back my cloak under 
the pretext of consulting my watch. 

“Hold! You are gay as a bridegroom! I'll take you—” 


} 
| 
| 
j 


| “ Softly, softly,” I replied, “ you do not know yet if it 


| would suit me ; and then, besides, I know not—” 

|| ‘Not a word—these English do not stand for fashion. 

| Come along, you will be amused.” 

| Are there any ladies ?” 

| “Oh! to be sure—delicious, my dear fellow! And they 
speak French like us. Come !” 

| Let us go, then.” 

| In ten minutes after, we entered a magnificent hotel, rue 

|du Helder, glittering with crystals, gilding and splendid dra- 

| peries. On a large sofa, at the farther end of the saloon, 

| were three young persons seated negligently, and amusing 

|| themselves in turning over the leaves of an album. Their 

| feet rested on mohair—mohair of rich Gobelin. 

|| We advanced to the fireside, around which were ranged 

l a good number of ladies and gentlemen. 

| “ My lady,” said Evariste, leading me to the mistress of 

| the house, “I have the honour of presenting one of my 

|| best friends, and I ask for him the same kindness you have 

| always shown me.” 

| Lady N., a tall, dry, cold-looking woman, looked at me ; 

|| opened her unfurnished mouth, from which issued a certain 

I made her a low 





|| noise, like the rattling of parchment. 
bow ; that was all. 


| 


‘“‘ You are now in the house, my dear!” said Evariste to 
||me. “ Your tea will be poured out here every evening. 
|, Charming women come here, and you will make delightful 
|| acquaintances.” 
|| While he was boasting of the pleasures that awaited 
| me at tea with Lady N., I cast a glance around the saloon, 
i in which there was about twenty persons. But my eyes 
|| reposed most agreeably on the charming trio on the blue 
} sofa; and, as in a bouquet, one always returns to the freshest 
} and most fragrant flowers, so my looks, after scrutinizing 


t! . . 
|| every recess and every embrasure, came back with delight 


-|| to the three fresh and beautifully-dressed ladies, inundated 


by a flood of light from the rich lampadaire, placed near 
them on a stand of spa. 

One of them—the one in the middle—the gayest, was in- 

Not too large—blonde, with a rich féron- 

i niére on her forehead, like a fly on milk—fair, with cheeks 

\|and lips animated with smiles—two black eyes, that ex- 


i 


her ravishing countenance. Then her stature, so frail that it 


The two others were also hand- 
}some. But she! the lady with the album, was the prettiest; 
for pretty is the word; not beautiful—pretty ! 
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‘* Who is that charming creature,” said I to Evariste, 
“‘ seated between the two English ladies ?” 

“Ah! delicious, my dear! It is Mademoiselle Florine 
de , one of the prettiest women in Paris. She dazzles 
with her wit—every talent, my dear fellow! Her power on 
the piano is unsurpassed ; it would craze you to hear her 
sing ; you would be ravished with her dancing ; and—” 

“* Enough, enough! You are getting so warm, and speak- 
ing so loud that you have fixed her attention. Do you not 
see how she is looking at us! Let us go away.” 

“‘ How! what! On the contrary, let me present you!” 

* Not by any means! Atleast nct now,” I replied, draw- 
ing him away to the other end of the saloon. 

** Zounds! you make me think But I must tell you a 
delicious adventure, a little talked of, I assure you, about 
the belle Florine. You used to know Gustave Angot, the 
only son of the rich banker of B——?” 

“Perfectly. He was a handsome young man, full of wit 
and talent. He was very recherché in the elegant world ; 
his social rank and his financial position, added to the ele- 
gance of his manners—” 

“ Yes, yes! Well, my dear, imagine him desperately in 
love with her. She loved him too, I believe. Nothing but 
their approaching union was discussed in the saloons. Mar- 
chionesses, countesses and baronesses sought the pretty Flo- 
rine, to eulogize Gustave and his good taste. At last, she 
was seriously demanded in marriage. The lady yonder on 
the blue sofa asked eight days to reflect upon it.” 

‘“‘ Right days, you see, was very reasonable ; it was neces- 
sary for her to familiarize herself with the idea of the tran- 
sition from young girl to young wife.” 

“ But, after the first eight days, she wanted eight more.” 

“ Afterwards still more time ; in a word, she wanted as 
much reflection to choose a husband as she would to select 
a colour for a ball. The old Chevalier de called his 
daughter one evening, to learn from her mouth what Gus- 
tave had to hope. Just think what poor Gustave suffered in 
that long suspense, in love as he was with the enchantress.” 

‘* My daughter, my Florine !” said the chevalier, “ I want 
to know from you what definite reply to make to the persons 
who do us the honour to seek an alliance with our family. 
Your reflections have lasted a month; it is time they were 
ended.” 

“She gave herself airs, she pouted her lips, (as I wish 
she would do to me for a reconciliation,) and pulled the lace 
that bordered her foulard apron.” 

“Come, my Florine, open your heart to your father! 
Come, my dear child !” 

*« Papa !” she stammered. 

* Well, do you love him? You have not been willing to 
say anything to your mother. Come, do not be childish !” 

* Still she kept on with her airs, and she made a charm- 
ing little mouth, and rolled the corners of her foulard 
apron.” 

“ Then—” 

“ Listen, dear papa. You know how much I love you! 
It would be so hard for me to leave you! Indeed, M. Gus- 
tave is very amiable ; he is the most graceful cavalier in our 
saloons; but—” 

‘* But,” interrupted the old chevalier. 

** But,” said she, half-concealing her pretty face in the silk 
apron, “ to be called papa! dear papa! don’t be angry, 
but it would be horrible: to be called— Madame Angot!” 

“ My daughter!” said the old chevalier, rising suddenly, 
**you are crazy! A strange reason, truly.” 

















“Dear papa!” added she, coaxingly, putting her arm 
around her old father, and playing with his cross of honour, 





‘*just think, whenever I went into a saloon, or to a ball, to 
hear announced, ‘ the Countess de ! «the Marchioness 
Y then for me to hear the loud voice of the footman 
crying out, ‘Madame Ang—! Oh! everybody would turn 
to see my panniers, the nape of my neck, my dress, my 
green-paper fan. You see, then, dear, sweet papa, that it 
is altogether impossible. And then, besides, I have the 








| headache at present.” 


‘“‘ She put a thousand manceuvres in motion, and thus, you 
see, the reason, my dear Henry, why Mademoiselle Florine 
de is yet unmarried. She has very aristocratic 
ideas. I believe she would like to see the plumes of the 





| peerage on the head of her husband. I wishshe may! Tell 


me, isn’t it a delicious anecdote ?”’ 

‘‘ It is, indeed, very singular, and almost incredible! But 
I confess I am curious to hear her converse.” 

“Shall I introduce you now ?” 

* Willingly !” 

I passed my hand through my hair, and we advanced ; 
but, when I reflected, I pressed the arm of Evariste, and 
said : 

‘A plain name, like mine, without title, will it be well 
received ?” 

“ You are right! Wait! We will add your mother’s 
name to yours. ’T will make you a magnificent name !” 

Ten steps further. 

‘¢ Ladies,” said he, “‘I have the honour to present to you 
M. K de B——-, officer in the royal corps of the marine, 
and my best friend; he draws, and sings like an angel, and 
speaks English like these two ladies. I am happy, and 
proud, ladies, for this circumstance, which gives me a title 
to your gratitude.” 

He made his bow and disappeared. 

I was dumb at this tirade of my Mecenas, red as a pome- 
granate, and planted before the three young ladies, who 
were looking at each other, while I knew not what to say. 
I was going to commence some commonplace, when the 





| pretty French lady furnished me with a delicate occasion. 


From that moment I pardoned her mania for titles. 

‘¢‘ How does Monsieur find this head of Grevedon? We 
seldom see anything as fine. I think such are drawn from 
the artist’s imagination, and never—” 

“Tt is said, Mademoiselle, that Lawrence dreamed at 
night of beautiful heads of young women and children, 
which he afterWards transferred to his canvass. If the ar- 
tist dreamed of such, I am more fortunate than he. I have 
seen those who eclipsed them.” 

She blushed with pleasure, or I know not what, and 
turned over the leaf. It was a sea scene of Eugene Isabey, 
drawn from the Maritime Review. 

“Oh! poor little boats!” said she, with charming terrour. 
“ Do you see, Ellen?” 








Ellen looked. 

| How beautiful were the three heads bending over the 
'book! The interest they showed in the boats charmed me 
| for being a marine. 

“ What is the name of that little boat?” said Ellen, lift- 
ing her dark lustrous eyes. 

“* Mademoiselle !” (cursed Evariste, to introduce me as a 
—,) “ Miss—e’est un—it is a cutter!” 

The pretty Francaise laughed—perhaps in ridicule! I 
was outrageous. I was in want of her help again, but it 
was towards herself; for I believe, had I been alone with 
the two others, I could have spoken enough English to sus- 
tain my reputation. 

Happily, at this moment a lackey came to say they 
were waiting us at the tea-table. They rose, and, light as 
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fairies, glided over the carpet. Mademoiselle laid aside the al- 
bum. I offered her my hand. We crossed the saloon together. 

I was seated next her at table. 

The cups of tea began to circulate. I drank two, three, 
four—it was enough. My few words of English had already 
warmed me sufficiently. 

In the meantime I continued taking more tea, while every 
one else had finished. There was only one old Englishman 
and myself who were drinking. Evariste was talking in an 
embrasure, and I still drank on. The Englishman had finish- 
ed, and still I drank. 

I had not time to set down my cup before an arm was 
stretched out, and it was replenished. I sweat great drops. 
I was inundated, drowned, and dared not venture to say a 
word. Each time Mademoiselle Florine, with an arch air, 
passed me the sugar-bowl—it was almost empty! and ten 
persons were speaking English and looking at me. I was 
desperate! I turned away, loosened my cravat—my cup 
was filled again! 

“ Perhaps it is the fashion in England,” thought I, “ thus 
to drown persons the first time they have the honour of re- 
ceiving them. Ouf! I shall remember it.” 

But when my tenth cup was emptied, the tall, impas- 
sible lady addressed some gibberish to me, which my gay 
neighbour translated thus : 

‘* My lady presents her excuses, Monsieur; she says she 
has no more hot water; but, if you desire it, she will 
order—” 

“Not at all! No—I beg you! Thanks, Mademoiselle! 
Madame, don’t take the trouble ; I have drank-—my lady, I 
am sensible—” 

I could not find words to say quick enough that I had 


‘ sufficient an hour ago; that my stomach was inundated; 


that— 

Mademoiselle Florine began to smile; then, looking at 
me, she began to laugh in her cambric handkerchief. The 
jade ! 

‘‘ Are you, then, ignorant, Monsieur, that among the Eng- 
lish it is the custom to put your spoon in the cup, and not 
in the saucer, when you wish no more tea.” 

*“ How? [—and you said nothing about it to me, Made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Monsieur, I thought you were thirsty! I saw the per- 
spiration! I thought you took pleasure in drinking!” 

“ Mercy !” 

The sugar was emptied before the three last cups. She 
looked at the cup and laughed again. The incident went 
round the room. Then Florine, after having been much 
amused, said : 

“‘ They are going to dance, I believe ; are you a musician? 
There are some charming country-dances here of Tol- 
becque’s, from the motifs of Ali Baba.” 

“| play the flute, Mademoiselle ; and, like you, I think 
these country-dances are charming!” 

I arose with the rest of the company. 

She followed me with her eyes. I took up the flute on 
the piano, and ran over some chromatic fragments, firmly 
decided to look after my hat, and not ask Mademoiselle de 
—— to dance, because she had let me drink ten cups of tea. 

‘* Why do you leave?” asked Evariste. “Stay! we are 
going to dance, and you will have a delicious evening! Are 
not these amiable people? You were talking gaily with 
Florine—eh! Everybody observed it. Stay, then, here is 
a flute; you shall play. They will have wine soon—” 

“Spare me!” I replied. “I have drank ten cups of 
tea. I shall not dance. I shall not ask any one to dance. 
T am going home to bed !” 


“Tam sorry for you!” said he, pressing my hand ; “adieu, 
then, since you won’t stay !* 

‘ Adieu till to-morrow.” And I departed. 

‘‘ While looking for my cloak in the ante-chamber, I 
heard Florine say to Evariste : 

“ Your friend drank ten cups of tea; he will not suffer 
from indigestion to-night !” 

“ Oh !” replied he, “he loves it furiously ! These marines 
drink floods of it.” 

Had it not been for the confounded tea, I should cer. 
tainly have fallen in love with Florine. E. P. 


~_— 





THE PHARISEE AND THE BARBER. 


Sueare Lang, in Boston, is an almost unmentionable and 
plebeian thoroughfare, between two very mentionable and 
patrician streets. It is mainly used by bakers, butchers, 
urchins going to school, and clerks carrying home parcels— 
in short, by those who care less for the beauty of the road 
than for economy of time and shoe-leather. If you please, 
it is a shabby hole. Children are born there, however, and 
people die and marry there, and are happy and sad there, 
and the great events of life, more important than our liking 
or disliking of Sheafe Lane, take place in it continually. It 
used not to be a very savoury place. Yet it has an indirect 
| share of such glory as attaches to the birth-places of men 
‘above the common. The (present) great light of the Uni- 
| tarian church was born at one end of Sheafe Lane, and one 
| of the most accomplished merchant-gentlemen in the gay 
| world of New-York was born at the other. And in the old 
Haymarket (a kind of cul de sac, buried in the side of 
Sheafe Lane,) stood the dusty lists of the chivalric old Roul-. 
stone, a gallant horseman, who in other days would have 
been a knight of noble devoir, though in the degeneracy of 
a Yankee lustrum, he devoted his soldierly abilities to the 
teaching of young ladies how to ride. 

Are you in Sheafe Lane? (as the magnetisers inquire.) 
Please to step back twenty-odd years, and take the hand of 
a lad with a rosy face, (ourself—for we lived in Sheafe Lane 
twenty-odd years ago,) and come to a small house, dingy 
yellow, with a white gate. The yard is below the level of 
the street. Mind the step. 

The family are at breakfast in the small parlour fronting 
on the street. But come up this dark staircase, to the bed- 
room over the parlour :—a very neat room, plainly furnished ; 
and the windows are curtained, and there is one large easy 
chair, and a stand with a Bible open upon it. In the bed 
lies an old man of seventy, deaf, nearly blind, and bed-ridden. 

We have now shown you what comes out of the shadows 
to us, when we remember the circumstances we are about 
to body forth in a sketch, for it can scarcely be called a 
story. 

It wanted an hour to noon. The Boylston clock struck 
eleven, and close on the heel of the last stroke followed the 
tap of the barber’s knuckle on the door of the yellow house 
in Sheafe Lane. Before answering to the rap, the maid-of- 
all-work filled a tin can from the simmering kettle, and sar- 
veyed herself in a three-cornered bit of looking-glass, fasten- 
ed on a pane of the kitchen window ; then, with a very soft 
and sweet “ good morning” to Rosier, the barber, she led 
the way to the old man’s room. 

“He looks worse to-day,” said the barber, as the skinny 
hand of the old man crept up tremblingly to his face, con- 
scious of the daily office about to be performed for him. 

“ They think so below stairs,” said Harriet, “ and one of 
the church is coming to pray with him to-night. Shall 
I raise him up now?” 


The barber nodded, and the girl seated herself near the 
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pillow, and lifting the old man, drew him upon her breast, 
and, as the operation went rather lingeringly on, the two 
chatted together very earnestly. 

Rosier was a youth of about twenty-one, talkative and 
caressing, as all barbers are; and what with his curly hair 
and ready smile, and the smell of soap that seemed to be | 
one of his natural properties, he was a man to be thought of 
over a kitchen fire. Besides he was thriving in his trade, 
and not a bad match. All of which was duly considered | 
by the family with which Harriet lived, for they loved the | 
poor girl. 

Poor girl, Isay. But she was not poor, at least if it be || 
true that as a woman thinketh so is she. Most people would 
have described her as a romantic girl. And so she was, 
but without deserving a breath of the ridicule commonly |! 
attached to the word. She was uneducated, too, if any I 
child of New England can be called uneducated. Beyond 
school-books and the Bible, she had read nothing but the 
Scottish Chiefs, and this novel was to her what the works of \ 
God are to others. It could never become familiar. It must | 
be the gate of dream-land; what the moon is to a poet, | 
what a grove is to a man of reverie, what sunshine is to || 
all the world. And she mentioned it as seldom as peo- || 
ple praise sunshine, and lived in it as unconsciously. 

Harriet had never before been out to service. 

a farmer’s daughter, new from the country. If she was not ! 
ignorant of the degradation of her condition in life, she for- || 
got it habitually. A cheerful and thoughtful smile was per- | 
petually on her lips, and the hardships of her daily routine 
were encountered as things of course, as clouds in the sky, 
as pebbles in the inevitable path. Her attention seemed to 
belong to her body, but her consciousness only to her imagi- || 
nation. In her voice and eyes there was no touch or taint | 
of her laborious servitude, and if she had suddenly been || 
“ made a lady,” there would have been nothing but her hard || 
hands to redeem from her low condition. Then, hard- | 
working creature as she was, she was touchingly beautiful. |, 
A coarse eye would have passed her without notice, per- || 
haps, but a painter would not. She was of a fragile shape, || 
and had a slight stoop, but her head was small and ex-| 
quisitely moulded, and her slender neck, round, graceful, | 
and polished, was set upon her shoulders with the fluent || 
grace of a bird’s. Her hair was profuse, and of a tinge al-| 
most yellow in the sun, but her eyes were of a blue, deep | 
almost to blackness, and her heavy eyelashes darkened || 
them still more deeply. She had the least possible colour|! 
in her cheeks. Her features were soft and unmarked, and || 
expressed delicacy and repose, though her nostrils were | 
capable of dilating with an energy of expression that seem- || 
ed wholly foreign to her character. 

Rosier had first seen Harriet when called in to the old|| 
man, six months before, and they were now supposed by 
the family to be engaged lovers, waiting only for a little 
more sunshine on the barber’s fortune. Meantime they | 
saw each other at least half an hour every morning, and}, 
commonly passed their evenings together, and the girl seem- | 
ed very tranquilly happy in her prospect of marriage. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of the day before men-|' 
tioned, Mr. Flint was to make a spiritual visit to the old || 
man. Let us first introduce him to the reader. | 

Mr. Asa Flint was a bachelor of about forty-five, and an || 
“‘ active member” of a church famed for its zeal. He was | 
a tall man, with a little bend in his back, and commonly | 
walked with his eyes upon the ground, like one intent on|| 
meditation. His complexion was sallow, and his eyes dark || 
and deeply set ; but by dint of good teeth, and a little “ win. ! 
try redness in his cheek,” lie was good-lockiug enough for 


| 
| 








| 


She was |} 


| 
| 


| chose the better part. 


all his ends. He dressed in black, as all religious men 
must, (in Boston) and wore shoes with black stockings 
the year round. In his worldly condition, Mr. Flint had al- 
ways been prospered. He spent five hundred dollars a year 
in his personal expenses, and made five thousand in his busi- 
ness, and subscribed, say two hundred dollars a year to such 
societies as printed the name of the donors. Mr. Flint had 
no worldly acquaintances. He lived in a pious boarding. 
house, and sold all his goods to the members of the country 
churches in communion with his own. He “loved the 


| brethren,” for he wished to converse with no one who did 


not see heaven and the church at his back—himself in the 
foreground, and the other two accessories in the perspective. 
Piety apart, he had found out at twenty-five, that, as a sin. 
ner, he would pass through the world simply Asa Flint—as 
a saint, he would be Asa Flint plus eternity and the re- 
spect of a large congregation. He was a shrewd man, and 
Also, he remembered, sin is more 
expensive than sanctity. 

At four o’clock Mr. Flint knocked at the door. At the 
same hour there was a maternal prayer-meeting at the vestry, 
and of course it was to be numbered among his petty trials 
that he must find the mistress of the house absent from home. 
He walked up stairs, and after a look into the room of the 
sick man, despatched the lad who had opened the door for 
him, to request the *‘ help” of the family to be present at the 
devotions. 

Harriet had rather a pleasing recollection of Mr. Flint. 
He had offered her his arm, a week before, in coming out 
from a conference meeting, and had “ presumed that she 
was a young lady on a visit” to the mistress! She arranged 
her ’kerchief and took the kettle off the fire. 

Mr. Flint was standing by the bedside with folded hands. 
The old man lay looking at him with a kind of uneasy ter- 
ror in his face, which changed, as Harriet entered, to a smile 
of relief. She retired modestly to the foot of the bed, and, 
hidden by the curtain, open only at the side, she waited the 
commencement of the prayer. 

“ Kneel there, little boy!” said Mr. Flint, pointing to a 
chair on the other side of the light-stand, “ and you, my dear, 
kneel here by me! Let us pray !” 

Harriet had dropped upon her knees near the corner of 
the bed, and Mr. Flint dropped upon his, on the other side of 
the post, so that after raising his hands in the first adjuration, 
they descended gradually, and quite naturally upon the folded 
hands of the neighbour—and there they remained. She 
dared not withdraw them, but as his body rocked to and 
fro in his devout exercise, she drew back her head to avoid 
coming into farther contact, and escaped with only his breath 


| upon her temples. 


It was a very eloquent prayer. Mr. Flint’s voice, ina 
worldly man, would have been called insinuating, but its 
kind of covert sweetness, low and soft, seemed, in a prayer, 
only the subdued monotony of reverence and devotion. But 
it won upon the ear all the same. He began, with a repeti- 
tion of all the most sublime ascriptions of the psalmist, fill- 
ing the room, it appeared to Harriet, with a superhuman 


presence. She trembled to be so near him with his words 
of awe. Gradually he took up the more affecting and ten- 


der passages of Scripture, and drew the tears into her eyes 
with the pathcs of his tone and the touching images he wove 
together. His hand grew moist upon hers, and he leaned 
closer to her. He began, after a short pause, to pray for her 
especially—that her remarkable beavfty might not be a snare 
to her—that her dove-like eyes might beam only on the 
saddened faces of the saints—that she might be enabled to 
shun the company of the worldly, and consort only with 
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God’s people—and that the tones of prayer now in her ears 


might sink deep into her heart as the voice of one who || 


would never cease to feel an interest in her temporal and 
eternal welfare. His hand tightened its grasp upon hers, 
and his face turned more towards her ; and as Harriet, blush- 
ing, spite of the awe weighing on her heart, stole a look at 
the devout man, she met the full gaze of his coal-black eyes 
fixed unwinkingly upon her. She was entranced. She 
dared not stir, and she dared not take her ‘eyes from his. 
And when he came to his amen, she sank back upon the 
ground, and covered her face with her hands. And present- 
ly she remembered, with some wonder, that the old man, for 
whom Mr. Flint had come to pray, had not been even men- 
tioned in the prayer. 

The lad left the room after the amen, and Mr. Flint raised 
Harriet from the floor and seated her upon a chair out of the 
old man’s sight, and pulled a hymn-book from his pocket, 
and sat down beside her. She was a very enthusiastic 


singer, to say the least, and he commonly led the singing at || 


the conferences, and so, holding her hand that she might 


beat the time with him, he passed an hour in what he would i 
And by this time the mistress | 


call very sweet communion. 
of the family came home, and Mr. Flint took his leave. 
From that evening, Mr. Flint fairly undertook the “ eter- 
nal welfare” of the beautiful girl. From her kind mistress || 
he easily procured for her the indulgence due to an awakened 
sinner, and she had permission to frequent the nightly confer- || 
ence, Mr. Flint always charging himself with the duty of | 
seeing her safely home. He 


called sometimes in the after. | 


| A venerable looking old farmer, with white hairs, drove 
his rough wagon into Sheafe Lane one evening, we well re- 
| member. Slowly, with the aid of his long staff, he crept up 
| the narrow staircase to his daughter’s room, and stood a 
|long time, looking at her in silence. She did not speak to 
him. 

He slept upon a bed made up at the side of hers, upon the 
floor, and the next morning he went out early for his horse, 
and she was taken up and dressed for the journey. She 
spoke to no one, and when the old man had breakfasted, 
she quietly submitted to be carried towards the door. The 
sight of the street first seemed to awaken some recollection, 
and suddenly in a whisper she called to Mr. Flint. 

“ Who is Mr. Flint?” asked the old man. 

Rosier was at the gate, standing there with his hat off to 
bid her farewell. She stopped upon the sidewalk, and look- 

ed around hurriedly. 

|| “He is not here—I’ll wait for him!” cried Harriet, in a 

| troubled voice, and she let go her father’s arm and stepped 

|| back. 

! They took hold of her and drew her toward the wagon, 

| but she struggled to get free, and moaned like a child in 

|| grief. Rosier took her by the hand and tried to speak to 
“her, but he choked, and the tears came to his eyes. Appa- 
|rently she did not know him. 

|| A few passers-by gathered around now, and it was ne- 
| cessary to lift her into the wagon by force, for the distressed 
|father was confused and embarrassed with her struggles, 
|| and the novel scene arounc him. At the suggestion of the 








noon, and had a private interview to ascertain the “ state of || mistress of the family, Rosier lifted her in his arms and 
her mind,” and under a strong “ conviction” of something || seated her in the chair intended for her, but her screams be- 
or other, the excited girl lived now in a constant reverie, and | ! | gan to draw a crowd around, and her struggles to free her- 
required as much looking after as a child. She was spoiled || Self were so violent, that it was evident the old man could 
as a servant, but Mr. Flint had only done his duty by her. end take her home alone. Rosier kindly offered to ac- 
This seemed all wrong to Rosier, the barber, however. I | company him, and as he held her in her seat and tried to 
The bright, sweet face of the girl he thought to marry, had || | soothe her, the unhappy father got in beside her and drove 
grown sad, and her work went all amiss—he could see that. || away. 
She had no smile, and almost no word, for him. He liked | } She reached home, Rosier informed us, in a state of 
little her going out at dusk when he could not accompany ! ‘dreadful exhaustion, still calling on the name that haunted 
her, and coming home late with the same man always, || her; and we heard soon after, that she relapsed into a brain 
though a very good man, no doubt. Then, once lately, } seven, and death soon came to her with a timely deliverance 
when he had spoken of the future, she had murmured some. |} from her trouble. N. P. We 
thing which Mr. Flint had said about “ marrying with unbe- || | 


THE REVENGE OF A LADY. 


lievers,” and it stuck in Rosier’s mind and troubled him. | 


Harriet grew thin and haggard besides, though she paid | 


‘ a 
more attention to her dress, and dressed more ambitiously || 


than she used to do. | 


Ir was a bright, glad day in spring, and Broadway was 
alive with gaiety and bustle. A stranger, who had been 
crossing that great thoroughfare at noon, somewhere about 


We are reaching back over a score or more of years for | the corner of Murray-street, would have wondered what ob- 


the scenes we are describing, and memory drops here and 
there a circumstance by the way. The reader can perhaps || 
restore the lost fragments, if we give what we remember of | 
the outline. 

The old man died, and Rosier performed the last of his | 
offices to fit him for the grave, and that, if we remember | 


rightly, was the last of his visits, but one, to the white house | 
The bed was scarce vacated by the dead, | 
Har- 


in Sheafe Lane. 
ere it was required again for another object of pity. 


riet was put into it with a brain fever. She was ill for 


many weeks, and called constantly on Mr. Flint’s name in | 


her delirium ; and when the fever left her, she seemed to 


have but one desire on earth—that he should come and see 
Message after message was secretly carried to him by 


her. 
the lad, whom she had attached to her with her uniform 
kindness and sweet temper, but he never came. 
lapsed after a while into a state of stupor, like idiocy, and 
when day after day passed without amendment, it was 
thought necessary to send for her father to take her home. 


She re- 


\|ject it could be on the other side of the way that was dis- 


turbipg the whole street; and, without exactly drawing a 
| crowd, was attracting ev erybody's attention, and making 
|| gentlemen seek any excuse for stopping and looking back, 
|and almost envy the humbler wayfarers who were privileged 
to be ungenteel. A denizen of New-York, however, who 
had only heard of the commotion, would at once have 
known that it must be Miss Kaye, stepping from her car. 
riage into the store of her jeweller’s. Her doe-coloured car- 
riage, obstructed by the crowd of equipages which stood in 
front of Tenny’s, had drawn up some doors off, and, in or- 
der to reach the place, she, whose pearly shoe not often 
touched the pavement, for once was compelled to “ witch 
the world with noble” walking. The instant her blue-and- 
| white liveries were seen opening the door and rattling the 
steps down, a simultaneous impression seemed to be pro- 
|| duced upon the crowd that was loitering along the sidewalk ; 
| they drew back on all sides, a kind of avenue was formed, 
|| and she stepped forward, alone, with a magnificent, elastic 
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tread, as if the earth yielded beneath her feet. I stood and 
saw her pass. Fortunately, at that very spot a bore held me 
by the button. (Amiable bore! I patted him when we part- 
ed ; and, for the first time in my life, recognized why a be- 
nignant Providence had created bores that hold people by 
the button.) I gazed with a delight almost awed into 
homage. A more exalted vision I had not beheld. Majesty, 
softened into delicious beauty—grandeur of attitude and 
feature, made lovely by a pervading spirit of sweetness and 
sympathy—produced in her an union that charmed you ere 
you could admire. I dare say it will seem an odd thing to 
say, but there is nothing that has since reminded me so 
much of the impression she then produced upon the eye as 
the bright fountain in the Park ; there was in her the same 
easy, I may say reluctant, magnificence ; the splendid pu- 
rity and soft sparkle ; combined with such an entire unre- 
straint and abandonment of effort, that you feel as if in that 
form and motion the very essence of grace were made pal. 
pable before your eyes; and as if that variety of movement 
was the wantonness of a nature that strove to, but could not, 
escape from its perpetual doom of elegance. Startled back, 
in spite of myself, into the age of poetry and goddesses, I 
thought straightway of the apparition of Venus to the Trojan 
by the wooded margins of the Tyrian city, and was begin- 
ning to fall into my old tunes and my Latin; but I felt soon 
that, in truth, I was below the mark, and that there stood 
before me something of a truer dignity and impression than 
all their goddesses together. I mean a delicate, pure, high- 
souled woman. I confess, while she was at a distance from 
me, and I had but a glimpse of her, I felt a certain flutter 
about my heart ; but, as she came near me, that faded away, 
and yielded to a profound and distant reverence. I cast down 
my eyes, and lifted them only as she was vanishing through 
the door of the shop. 

Miss Kaye’s parents were both dead, and she was the sole 
mistress of one of the largest fortunes in New-York. Her 
first winter in company had been concluded by the an- 
nouncement of her engagement to Mr. Hanbury; a man of 
high fashion, possessing undoubtedly superiour powers, great 
cultivation, and immense resources of manner. Men, who 
knew Mr. Hanbury, were surprised at her choice ; and those 
of them who knew and valued her regretted it not a little, 
for they deemed him a thorough worldling, whose principles 
and sentiments were such as a life of libertinage on the con- 
tinent was likely to produce, and whose purposes were ut- 
terly selfish and base. Such, indeed, or worse, he really 
was ; but, the truth is, the most intelligent woman is no judge 
of a man who pays her attention. Miss Kaye did not know 
the nature of that man, so perfect was his art and dissimu- 
lation. She admired and esteemed him, and, in the prospect 
that was before her, was as happy as the brightest hopes and 
kindest intentions on her part could make her. It was in 
reference to some arrangements relating to that expected 
event that she had gone into Tenny’s, with her beaming 
face full of pleasantness and life, when her attention was 
caught by the voice of Mr. Hanbury, who, in company with 
another person, was standing with his back towards her, 
leaning against the frame of the glass cases, in earnest con- 
versation. Neither perceived Miss Kaye, although she ap- 
proached within hearing distance of them. 

“«T marry her only for her money,” said he, almost in a 
whisper, but loud enough for her to overhear his words dis- 
tinctly, “ and within a month afterwards I shall go to Paris, 
alone.” 

Miss K. left the store immediately, unperceived by them 
both. 


her carriage had drawn up immediately in front of the shop- 
door, or she must have fallen on the pavement. As it was, 
with a dizzied head she tottered forwards, and the servant 
who stood there caught her in his hand. She rallied, 
with a powerful effort, and, saying to the footman, in a faint 
voice, “ Home!” got into the vehicle. One who had then 
seen those pale, shrunken, trembling features—the fixed, 
glaring eye, the withered lip, the distortion and deadly agony 
of the whole face, could not have recognized the glorious 
countenance from which, a moment before, power and hope 
had looked so majestically forth. The footman, seeing that 
his mistress was ill, ordered the coachman to drive with the 
utmost rapidity, and, in a few minutes, Miss Kaye was at 
her house. He opened the carriage-door immediately, and 
seeing his mistress throwing herself out before the steps 
were down, the honest fellow caught her in his arms, and 
carried her all the way into the drawing-room. He placed 
a chair and handed her a tumbler of water. 

In a few minutes the physical weakness was conquered. 
Miss Kaye rose, and walked into her chamber, and, sum- 
moning all the determination and energies of her nature, sat 
down to consider of her course. 

It was an intense and awful struggle which wrung her 
spirit. The quick, stern working of her lip, the flush of her 
cheek, the flashing of her eye, told with what strength her 
purpose was developing. 

“ He shall feel his baseness!” she muttered to herself. 

On the following morning she sate alone in the drawing- 
room, when Mr. Hanbury came in. Orders had been given 
to admit no other person. 

“Do you think,” said she, as soon as he was seated, fixing 
upon him that dark eye, which burned with the keenest and 
loftiest fires of moral indignation and intellectual contempt, 
‘ that there are men in the world wholly destitute of soul?” 

Her manner was much controlled and her voice calm ; 
yet, in despite of effort, her tones vibrated with a searching 
sharpness of sarcasm which astonished Mr. Hanbury, and 
agitated him not a little. The consciousness of what his de. 
serving was in respect to her came upon him with a blind, 
formless fear, that shook his spirit to the foundation. 

He answered, not knowing what she could be meaning: 

‘“‘ There are persons, I think, who, if they ever had souls, 
have succeeded in wearing all trace of them out of them- 
selves,” 

“ Ah! think you so?” said she, with piercing scorn. ‘* You 
shall feel that this cannot be !” 

She rose and stood before the centre-table, on the oppo- 
site side of which he sat. 

“T have been insulted, sir! outraged through every feel- 
ing of my nature. I am a solitary and undefended woman; 
protected only by those sentiments of honour that dwell in 
the breast of every GENTLEMAN, those feelings of common 
humanity which are acknowledged by every man. I have 
found but one person utterly insensible to those impressions— 
yourself. I am aware of the motives which led you to so- 
licit my hand. I was alistener to the conversation in which 
your nature displayed itself without a mask. ‘J marry her 
only for her money. Within a month afterwards I go to 
Paris, and alone.” ‘The only revenge I have to take is to 
make you feel the utter paltriness of your character, by show- 
ing you the immeasurable difference between your views 
and mine. You shall learn the true dignity of such senti- 
ments as yours, by seeing the unutterable indifference in 
which I hold those things which your soul esteems above all. 
This day we part for ever. On this table are deeds convey- 
ing to you one-half of my entire estate, from which you may 








It was fortunate for her that, in the interval of her absence, 





extract that money for which you would have been willing 
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to ber y lf—though only for a month, it seems— 
with a wife. In accordance with the form which has been 
pointed out to me, I here deliver them to your exclusive use. 
Enjoy that money ; and remember, while doing so, that you 
owe that enjoyment to the intense contempt a woman feels 
for you; and let that remembrance cause you to be ever 
companioned in your secret soul by your own utter contempt 
for yourself.” 

She retreated into the adjoining room ; waving her hand 
as she disappeared, she said: 

“You may retire, sir.” 

Mr. Hanbury sat for a moment, overwhelmed with dis- 
may and shame ; he then dashed the papers upon the floor, 
and hastened out of the house. 

From that blow he never recovered. In spite of every 
effort he made to make head in his own mind against the 
sense of self-contempt, and the consciousness of the tho- 
rough baseness of his principles, nothing could stand against 





forest leaves. The young girls are like mountain daises ; 
here, “ many a flower is born to blush unseen ;’”’ but how far 
happier is this their monntain home, than if gracing the 
parterre of a queen. 

The rattle of the stage-coach—the deep breathing of the 
fire-monster, like some angry demon of destruction—the 
sharp clang of steamboat bell, never reach this peaceful 
vale. No gay, modern equipage innovates upon the substan- 
tial one-horse chaise of the good dominie, or the tall, upright 
sulky of the village Esculapius, which seems, by its very 
stiffness and solemn air, to imbody the dignity of the whole 
fraternity of Galen. 

One individual, among the most humble dwellers in 
S————-, fortune seems to have selected for her peculiar 
sport and pastime; now alluring him along the vista of 
| golden hopes and enchantments, and then suddenly plunging 
|him headlong into those morasses and quagmires which 
| border the road to mammon. 








the remembered look and glance of that woman. He felt | Honest John Vanderkill was a worthy, quiet, pains-tak- 
like a detected felon. He never could endure to see her ! ing-for-ease man, a little too prone, perhaps, to laziness, and 
again. The confidence with which he had pursued his for- || to sticking, with the fidelity of a fly to a molasses-cup, to his 
mer career was struck down for ever. He withdrew from | bench in the chimney corner; that is, when the blasts of win- 
society, and, giving himself up to the lowest occupations of || ter drove him from the shade of the large elm, where, in sum- 
what is called pleasure, has sunk into utter worthlessness, ! mer, he was accustomed to smoke his pipe in peace. His 
despised alike by himself and others. |, windows, it is true, were somewhat broken, and as his 
} fences were prostrated by the winds and other causes, how, 
THE GOLDEN BUBBLE. | then, could honest John hinder his horses, cows, and pigs 
Ox ye who live pent in the cog-wheel of a city, constant- || from straying into other men’s pastures! Nay, so accustgmed 
ly whirling in its busy track,—whose ears ceaselessly vibrate || Were these animals to this means of foraging, that it is much 
with the rattle of carts, cabs and omnibuses,—whose nights to be doubted whether stone-walls, or ten-foot fences, could 
are illumined by the incendiary, or made still darker by || have restrained their predatory habits. It was well for 
cries of murder and rapine, how little can you appreciate the \ John that the buxom damsel he had chosen to share with 
beauty of the green fields, the gentle rippling of the silvery |, him the ills of life proved indeed a help-mate. She was as 
stream, or the unwritten music on nature’s wide page, in her | industrious as John was idle; and had it not been for her 
waving woods, alive with soul-stirring harmony ! || untiring exertions, both night and day, many of the villagers 
Far away up in the Catskill mountains, like an egg in its I were heard, ill-naturedly enough, tosay, that poor John 
nest, lies the little village of S There are but few | would die a beggar. 
there brought to light that ever spread their wings for the | It was one warm summer morning, when it seemed as if 
scenes below them. No; in youth they flutter in gladness || old Sol, instead of cooling himself as he ought behind the 
around their beautiful home,—as the meridian of life comes || mountains, had only been adding renewed warmth to his 
on they moult their bright plumage, and finally droop and || System, by re-furbishing and scrubbing up his armour anew, 
die peacefully in their parent home. To this, however, | that he might shine down with even more than red-hot splen- 
there are exceptions. Some there are so daring as to soar |, dour upon our already half-roasted village of S———,, that 
away from this quiet nook, and tempt the dangers of the | John Vanderkill looked toward the corn-field, where the 
great world, but they never return ;—dazzled and allured by || luxuriant growth of weeds already towered high above the 
its false glitter, the native roost loses its attractions, and for || 8ickly, pale-looking maize, it was evident some exertion 
the cares and bustle of life they are willing to exchange its |on his part was required to rescue this field from blight ; 
quiet repose. And well for our little village that it isso ; for || but John only scratched his head, and muttering something 
by this means, no foreign vices, vanities, and frivolities steal, || about “just as well to-morrow,” took up his pipe, and 
like poisonous adders, into its bosom. The days of the good | stretched himself at ease again. The next morning he again 
people glide undisturbed along, smooth as the meadow looked, but with the same results; the third, John wilfully 
brook. The honest villagers still smoke their pipes at their || shut his eyes, and studiously avoided even turning his head 
cottage doors, or assemble in groups around the “ »toop” of | towards the doomed field. But one, whom John least ex. 
the little inn, discussing weighty affairs of state and coun- || pected, now came to its rescue. This was no other than 
try, shaking their heads and pipes in harmony, and never | good Dame Vanderkill herself, who, seeing how matters 











troubling themselves with the idea that all these matters 
have been settled long ago, by greater if not wiser heads 
than theirs. 

At the door of this inn, swinging like an unruly boy on 
a gate, hangs Benjamin Franklin, inviting all men to “ en- 
tertainment ;” while, on the other side, a most rampant horse, 
with his heels in the air, seems to kick all beasts to the hay 
and oats which he sets forth as prepared for them. The 


| stood, armed herself with the hoe, and simply telling John 
| to “ mind the fire,” was about proceeding to the corn-field. 
| Now John loved his wife even better than his pipe, and 
| when he saw her determination, to his honor be it recorded, 
|a glow of shame overspread his countenance; he roused 
himself from his bench, shook off the flies, laid down his 
pipe, took the hoe from the hands of Maby, and without 
| saying a word, proceeded with somewhat hasty steps to the 





good dames ply their distaffs as in times of yore, or, as even- || Suffering field. 

ing comes on, the sound of their knitting needles may be In right-down earnest did John go to work; thick and 
heard far and wide, echoing through the mountains, and is |; fast fell the rank weeds under their destroyer; quicker and 
often mistaken by travellers for the pattering of hail on the '! quicker ftew-the hoe, and the perspiration watered the corn- 
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hills like falling rain. Human nature could not endure for. | 


éver, so John at last was forced to yield. He threw down | 
the hoe, took off his hat, wiped his face, and stretching him- 
self under a tree, began to philosophize. John was some-| 
thing of a philosopher, and, like many others, he cogitated | 
deeply and grievously upon the caprices of fortune in dis. | 
tributing her favours. Not much faith had John in the bold | 
declaration penned by Jefferson, that “all men are born free | 
and equal.” 

‘“‘ No,” says John, ‘one man is ‘ born with a silver spoon,’ | 
another with a ‘ wooden ladle.’ Now why should J, John| 
Vanderkill, toil and delve more than another man? Why | 
was J not born with a silver spoon? Why was J not made a| 
doctor, or a dominie, or a judge, or a president? Yes,” said | 
John, elevating his right arm, ‘tyes, a president of these | 
United States! Why? why because I was born with a 
wooden ladle! Why,’ continued he, “ did I not have an- 
cestors, who might have—” But here John stopped; a 
sudden phrenzy seemed to have seized him ; his countenance 
grew strangely wild; with unexampled rapidity did John 
scratch his head, as if to dig vents for the whirlpool within, 
then suddenly springing to his feet, and cutting caper after 
caper, he exclaimed: “ Ah, by the Lord Harry, I am a rich 
man! Those papers! the deed, the deed, huzza!” and 
tossing and catching his straw hat until every fibre was| 
cracked and torn, and giving his hoe a kickin the air, which | 
fell minus handle, John danced, rather than ran, towards 
his house. 

** Bless me, John, what is the matter? Have you seen a 
spook? have the bees stung you?’ said Maby, who met 
him at the door. 

* Tol-lol-lol—out of the way. 
lol-lol.” 

Throwing his arms about his wife, he whirled her round 
and round through the hall, exclaiming as he did so: 

‘¢ Ah, Maby, you shall wear silks and velvets yet.” 

Then twirling the amazed woman into the kitchen, where 
the table was neatly laid for dinner: | 

“Ugh! delf plates! pewter platters—iron spoons—crish. | 
crash !” And, suiting the action to the word, up went John’s | 
foot, and over went the table. 





I’m a rich man! Tol- 





‘Good gracious, he is mad, sure enough,” cried poor || 


Maby, and, with all her speed, away she ran to fetch the 
doctor, John in the meanwhile keeping up asort of Signor 
Blitz dance among the plates and platters. 

Fortunately for the brain of the good woman, she soon 
descried the before-mentioned tall, upright sulky of Dr. 
Herrfrance at a little distance, jogging alung the road, keep- 
ing the usual dignified tenor of its way, and with renewed 
exertions she was enabled to overtake it, when, seizing the 
astonished horse by the mane, she forced both beast and 
sulky to a stand still. 

*“ Tut, woman, what is the matter?” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, elongating his lank figure half over the back of the} 
quadruped; “ what, in the name of wonder, ails you?” 

“O, for goodness, doctor, do drive on. Johnny has 
gone mad, he will do himself mischief!” sobbed poor Maby. 
By several jerks and twitches, perfectly intelligible to honest 
dobbin, the doctor soon succeeded in producing a mare ac- 
celerated motion, and thus in a few moments they reached 
the cottage door, the dame following, panting, almost breath- 
less behind. 

On entering the kitchen, John was nowhere to be seen, 
but a certain shuffling and trampling over-head, gave evi- | 
dence where he might be found. Quick as a cat, sprang | 
Maby up the garret stairs, followed by the doctor. 

Stooping over a large chest, from which he was throwing, 





. 


with the most extravagant gestures, every article as it came 
; in his way across the little room, was John. Maby clasped 
| her hands in perfect despair, and exclaimed: 

“O, my mother’s china bowl! O, my wedding-dress !” 
| as these articles were cast forth, like chaff, by her demented 
| husband. 
| 4 Tut, good man, what’s the matter?” cried Dr. Herr- 
| france, placing his hand on John’s shoulder. 

‘“‘ Here it is, here it is, I’ve got it!” drawing forth, as he 
spoke, a yellowish-looking paper, folded like a deed. This 
he opened, and instantly commenced the process of reading, 
his head acting like a pendulum as it swung from margin to 
margin, his feet in the meanwhile keeping time, by a sort of 
double shuffle, to the music of his fingers, which he continu- 
ed to snap unceasingly. The doctor endeavoured to elicit 
some reply from John, for some time in vain; at length he 
turned, and, as if just aware of his presence, slapped Dr. 
Herrfrance with the utmost nonchalance on the back, ex- 
| claiming : 

“‘ Aha, old fellow, how are you?” 
Dr. Herrfrance started; he grew pale; to be addressed 


|in this manner—he, Dr. Herrfrance ! and rubbing his fore- 


|| head, he exclaimed : 


“ Yes, he ig mad—mad as a March hare!” 

After a while, however, John grew more calm, and by 
degrees was able to give the doctor and dame a gleam of 
| the golden vision which had so suddenly borne him from the 
| corn-field to the mines of Plutus, transmuting every single 
| kernel into round, shining guineas. After carefully perusing 
the deed, Dr. Herrfrance found that, in some respects, John 
was right, and, could the deed be proved and realized, John 
| Vanderkill would become the possessor of an immense pro- 
| perty in the city of New-York. This deed had lain for 
| more than half a century in the old blue chest. The father 
of John was probably too wise, or perhaps too poor, to 





| wrestle with the law; and all the recollection his son had of 
jit, was once hearing his father say, just before his death: 
| If we had our rights, that paper in the old chest would 
| make us all as rich as kings.” Smoking and sleeping had 
‘entirely driven this from John’s memory, until his philosophy 
| brought it forth. 

As a friend, however, the worthy doctor advised John to 
| follow the example of his father, and replace the deed in 
the chest; endeavouring to explain to him, at the same time, 
| how fruitless any attempts on Ais part would be to recover 
| property which had so long been in the hands of others who 
were rich and powerful. But John could not be brought to 
| listen. No! great was his wrath and indignation that he 
| had been so long kept out of his own; and with clenched 
fists and angry brow, John vowed all manner of vengeance 
| upon the rascals who were now sitting in his halls and eat- 


t. ° e 
| ing Ais dinners, 


Even over the retired and beautiful village of S——— 
|the kites and ravens of the law were hovering, ready to 
| pounce upon and grasp, in their greedy talons, whoever and 
whatsoever might give promise of a meal—maugre though 
it might be. Keen and craving, from the very scarcity of 
the “food they fed on,” to them, this deed of old Brom Van- 
derkill offered not only a meal, with streams of milk and 
honey, but a succession of the richest feasts. 

It was not strange, then, that the advice they gave John 
| differed very materially from that offered by Dr. Herrfrance, 
| nor that it met with every token of respect and acquiescence. 





|| ‘These humble followers of the “ Messrs. Quirk, Gammon 


g- Snap” school were truly praiseworthy, however, in their 
perfect disinterestedness in the matter. To be sure, it would 
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be an amazing trouble to them to undertake a business so 
excessively perplexing and arduous, but they had John’s in. 
terest so deeply at heart, that they would sacrifice any 
amount of their valuable time for his benefit. At great 
trouble and expense, as they assured their client, they had 
obtained a map of the city of New-York, and thereon traced 
by many zig-zag, devious lines, which to John were hiero- 
glyphic riddles, the many strects and the park, which had 
been laid out in the very centre of his property without even 
asking his permission to do so. John was indignant, and 
“ Messrs. Quirk, Gammon g Snap,” were indignant too. 
Great was the confusion, and wonderful the speculations, 
which rolled from one end of the little village of S to 
the other, with this unlooked-for turn of fortune’s wheel. 
Not a few crops were ruined through the neglect of owners, 
and sad was it to hear the pitiful lowing of the cattle at| 
nightfall, while those who should have attended to their wants | 
might be seen gathered in knots around the inn, smoking | 
with great unction, while they sagely opinionated upon the | 
affairs of the lion of the day—John Vanderkill. Many visits, | 
too, did Dame Maby receive from the gossips, though, to do| 
her justice, it must be owned she was very slow to place | 
reliance upon their supposed good fortune, and for a while | 











this fashion, he was conducted to the door of the Astor- 
house. 

John, it is true, felt somewhat daunted by the appearance 
of everything around him, and it was in a faltering, unde- 
cided voice that he asked one of the waiters for “a bit of 
beef and a mug of beer ;” but the reception his request met 
with, coupled with the mirth and jokes of the servants, soon 
aroused all the choler of the Vanderkills, and, with clench- 
ed fists, John dealt around most liberal blows to the right 
and left. The noise soon drew the attention of Mr. Stetson, 
who, upon being made acquainted with the facts, and being 
fond of a joke, ordered John to be shown at once to one of 
his best rooms, where, in a few moments, he waited upon 
his novel guest in person. 

The first question John propounded was to know in which 
direction he should go to find the estate of old Brom Van- 
derkill, the rich burgher. To his astonishment, Mr. Stetson 
professed his utter ignorance. John, however, soon made 
him acquainted with the motives of his journey, and laid be- 
fore him the map as marked by his learned friends. A 
guide was soon procured, and after despatching a hearty 
meal, and arraying himself in his best clothes, John stepped 
forth from the Astor, to the realization of his golden visions, 


used all her influence to bring her good man to-reason;)|a proud man! It would be difficult to describe John’s feel- 


vainly, of course. \| 


ings when he thus found himself so near the goal. He no- 


In an incredible short time, thanks to the never flagging || ticed the Park, which formed but one small corner of old 


. . . if 
exertions of his warm friends, “ Messrs. Quirk & Co.,” all || 


Brom’s estate ; and on viewing the City-hall, and the lofty 


was prepared, and for the first time in his life John turned | dwellings with which it was surrounded, there is no doubt 


his back upon the Catskill mountains, and proceeded to the 
city of New-York to take possession at once of his splendid 
fortune. It was his determination, as he tuld Maby, to go 
direct to the richest man on his estate, relate the facts, turn 
him out of the house, take possession, and then commence 
immediate measures for the recovery of the whole; so kiss- 
ing her, and telling her she should soon be as grand asa 
princess, and shaking hands with the whole village, John 
departed, the doctor exclaiming as he did so: 

“Tut, John, a fool’s errand.” 

It must be confessed Dame Vanderkill could not long 


was eventually to purify her from all sins of poverty. 


the simple wife of Sancho Panza, and, although her hus- | 
band might not be made governor of an island, who knows | 
but he might become mayor or an alderman, or a member | 
of the legislature, or something or other, at least. What! 
wonder, then, that her distaff lay idle, her housewifery was 
neglected, and that, in her Sunday gown, Dame Maby filit- 
ted hither and thither among her neighbours, borne, as it 
were, on the wings of some golden genii. 

In the meanwhile, John pursued his way to the ¢ity, to 
unhouse, overturn, and demolish all those usurpers on his pa- 
trimonial rights! Upon his first arrival, the novelty of 
everything he saw for some hours deprived John of every 
feeling but amazement. Leaning against a post, with eyes 
and mouth distended, he watched, with total self-abandon- 
ment, the moving Babel around him. Recalled at length to 
himself, by certain cravings of hunger, he concluded to look 
for some place where these wants might be supplied, and, 
wishing to do everything in accordance with his great 
wealth, he inquired the way to the first hotel in the city. 
Although this request seemed not at all in accordance with 
the “ outward man,” he soon procured a guide ; and now 
behold honest John Vanderkill toiling through Broadway, 
his best brown suit tied in a pockethandkerchief slung over 








one arm, a pair of immense boots over the other; and, in 


|| John’s heart beat high with expectation. 


“ Ah!” said he, rubbing his hands, “ all these grand 
houses, and this great pasture,” (as he styled the Park,) 


| then, belong tome! Hem! hem! I guess the folks will 


have to book up, pretty quick !” 

With lofty strides he proceeded to take the circuit of his 
domain. Soon stopping before one of the largest dwellings, 
he, with great dignity, mounted the steps and gazed around. 


| With Selkirk, he might have exclaimed—* J am monarch 
lof ali I survey ;” but suddenly, and for the first time, a 
'| change came over his demeanour, his courage seemed to 
stand unmoved under this expected shower of gold, which || waver, he rolled his eyes around—above—below. 
By | 
degrees, a perfect change of character came over her, and || 
who can blame her? She was much in the same situation as || 


Yonder 
lay the beautiful Park, with its bright and sparkling foun- 
tain, along whose walks and under whose luxuriant trees 
children were frolicking and sending forth their merry 
shouts ; on this side were lofty dwellings ; there, rolled along 
some stately equipage. John grew very faint of heart, his 
brow became clouded, unconsciously he took off his hat, 
and suffered his fingers to wander some moments through 
his labyrinth of hair; he then placed his hand on the door- 
bell, drew it back again, looked around once more, slowly 
descended the steps, again as slowly ascended; once more 
almost touched the bell; and thus remained for some mi- 
nutes in the greatest distress, both of body and mind, to judge 
from the contortions of face and limbs. Once more he 
looked slowly around, shook his head, and with one des- 
perate effort plunged down the steps, and, much to the 
amazement of the patient guide, started off on the full run; 
away started the guide, too, and had not John been fortu- 
nately brought up by a lamp-post, the force of which threw 
him flat on his back, there is no telling to what lengths they 
might have run. As it was, he jumped on his feet, shook 
off the dust, and, with all possible speed, proceeded to the 
steamboat which plied between New-York and Albany, 
rushed into the cabin, threw himself in a berth, and covered 
both head and ears under the counterpane! And now be- 
hold our worthy hero fast wending his way back to the quiet 
Catskills ! 

The next evening, just as the sun was casting his last 
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rays over the little village of S . sporting merrily among 
the tree-tops, resting for an instant on the gilded weather- 
cock of the church spire, then leaping from window to win- 
dow, dancing and gamboling in streams of light, illumining 
them as by a thousand flashing tapers, the usual devoted 
attendants on the little inn began to assemble. The well- 
worn benches were already nearly filled with their goodly 
company of smokers; and, as usual, John Vanderkill, and 
old Brom Vanderkill, were the themes of their conversation. 
The same sagacious remarks, guesses, conclusions, &c., that 
had been puffed forth, evening after evening, from each 
curling pipe, were again being sent to the four winds of 
heaven, when suddenly one of the company, starting from 
the bench, and pointing with his pipe, exclaimed : 

“ Dunder and blixem! why, yonder comes John him- 
self !” 

And, true enough, at the further end of the street or road, 
John was seen advancing with a slow, and, it may be said, 
a sneaking gait, as though loth to join his boon compa- 
nions, who, one and all, on the instant, shouted forth their 





welcome. 
And now came “ Messrs. Quirk, Gammon & Snap,” 


and our old friend, Dr. Herrfrance ; and even the dominie | 
‘ ; ‘ 

himself stopped to listen to John’s adventures. | 

It was not, however, until he had somewhat recovered his | 








One act is worthy of record ; no sooner had John related 
his story to Maby, and before partaking of the nice supper, 
he walked direct to the fire, and thrusting therein the deed, 
as he watched it curl and crackle among the embers— 

“There, Mabe, none of our children, or our children’s 
children, shall be as confounded a fool as their father.” 

In reality, however, John was a gainer by this deed of old 
Brom, for, from the time of his return, a total change was 
wrought in his character; and, from being one of the most 
idle, he now became one of the most industrious, and soon 
bid fair to reap, by his own exertions, somewhat of the be. 
fore-promised golden harvest. 
| Those ravens, ‘‘ Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and Snap,” 
| were about to commence an action against John, for the 
very disinterested and kindly advice they had given their 
) client, but the good villagers only hooted at them; so they 
| were left to flap their wings, and cry, “ caw—caw !” over 
| the next victim which fate might place within their grasp. 
| ‘Thus endeth this veritable story of the ‘* Golden Bub. 
| ble.” C. H.B. 


THE VISION OF CARVER, 


THE LEADER OF THE PILGRIMS. 











| ‘THE first rude hut had been erected on the sea-shore of a 
| barren cape, on a spot soon after called Plymouth. The 


self-possession by several mugs of foaming ale, that John ! cabin afforded but a wretched shelter for a little band of Pil- 
was able to go through the history of his fortune-hunting, | grims, who had been suffering many months on a boisterous 
and its results. After a circumstantial account of his jour-|| jean, Their tables were a few rough boards extended 
ney through the mountains, his voyage down the Hudson, ! from log to log; their viands were fish and clams, their 
(for he seemed to dwell on these points, as though loth to]! drink pure water, for then the luxuries of tea and coffee 
proceed farther in his narrative,) he at last came to his arri-|! were not known to them; a little parched corn had served 
val in the city, his walk through Broadway, his adventures ! for bread. There was one delicious morsel on the table, 
at the Astor; then came his visit of premeditated ejection of | which some shunned as being too great a god-send, and 


his ancestral bequeathment ; but here we must beg permis- } 
sion to make use of John’s own language, as taken down at | 
the time by his friends, “ Messrs. Quirk ¢- Co.” | 

“ Well, now, neighbours,” continued John, “I do declare, 
when I had got clear to them big houses, and that beautiful | 
great field of sweet waters, big enough to pasture all our 
cows, and just as full of women and little children as violets | 
in a meadow, I declare I did feel somehow queerly flus- | 
trated; I be hanged, if I did not wish myself back in my | 
corn-field. Well, I looked all around, and I thought what | 
great rich folks them was lived in them houses, and so 1) 
thought,” concluded John, swallowing a large cup of ale, | 
‘I thought they would not be ’zacély willing to give it all 
up without considerable of a—a—scratch! so let ’em have 
it, I say ; and I’ve come home to go to work again, and help 
the old woman!” 

The dominie shook John by the hand, and told him he 
had done wisely. Dr. Herrfrance exclaimed : 

‘“‘ Hut, John, I told you it was a fool’s errand you went 
upon, but you have acted like a wise man in the end.” 

But “ Messrs. Quirk, Gammon & Snap” turned up their 
noses, and departed in high dudgeon. 

Where was Dame Maby all this name? The news of 
John’s arrival had already reached her, but, like a good wife, 
she forgot all else to prepare a comfortable supper. This 
done, she waited on the tip-toe of excitation for his arrival, 
expecting him to appear, as it were, with a coach and six 
horses in one hand, and a ship deeply laden, with a rich cargo 
of silks and satins in the other. 

Their meeting must be left to the imagination. Suffice it 
to say, all the good dame’s dreams of splendour vanished at 
once, leaving “not a rack behind,” not even in a clouded 


| 


|| 


|from which others abstained, as being forbidden by the 
| Bible. A marksman of their number had seen an eagle 
| towering in his “ pride of place,” and brought him down at 
|a distance far beyond the ordinary reach of “ the winged 
|death.” It was considered as a miracle by some ; and they 
| were inclined to partake of the carcass of the eagle, and it 
was soon devoured, and pronounced a sweet morsel, when 
|Carver declared that hunger knew no ceremonial laws. 
Grateful thanks were returned to heaven for this scanty re- 
| past, and all were busy in preparing to attend prayers pre- 
| vious to retiring for the night. A large fire had been built 
on the ground in the centre of the cabin, and the smoke 
jcurled upward to a large aperture in the slight roof just 
thrown up. A few pine knots were heaped upon the wood, 
| to give a flaring light. By this blaze the sage leader read a 
ichapter in the Bible, or rather lessons from it on the good- 
/ness and mercy of God. All were attention. He closed the 
| devotions with a fervent prayer. His face shone as it were 
| the face of an angel. The surrounding group, accustomed 
jas they were to his holy enthusiasm, considered this an ex- 
traordinary gift for the occasion, and their souls felt new 
strength for their trials. 

One after another retired to their flock-beds, and the last 
restless child was hushed in sleep, but Carver, filled with the 
divine afflatus ,could not close his eyes; his bosom heaved, 
and his lips quivered like those of the prophet about to de- 
clare the oracles of God; but, like his great master, he had 
compassion on his drowsy disciples, and let them sleep on. 
I said allslept—not so. The Mars’-like eye of Miles Stand- 
ish kept a vigil upon the enemy, or upon the distant re- 
gion where he knew the Indians dwelt—like Odin’s, the 
Scandinavian god, his belt was always buckled; he heard 
the enemy from afar, and always surprised him who at- 











brow, for with smiles and tears she tried to cheer her some- 
what mortified hysband. 





tempted to be the surpriser. The warrior’s mind was filled 
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with coming deeds of heroism; the sage seemed laboring 
with the weight of the enterprize; and future ages pressed 
heavily upon him. Wrapping his military cloak around 
him, for Carver was acquainted with the duties of the tented 
field, he at length sought his couch. The wind was high, 
and the cold was in December's strength. The stormy 
night, nor sickly or burning sun, ever looked on such an- 
other group. This rude structure was the cradle of na- 
tions. 

No sooner had the sage fallen asleep, than a vision arose 
all distinctly to his mind. A _ being, bright, tall, and mild, 
stoud by him, and gently touching him, said—* Arise and 
follow me. I am the angel of the covenants made between 
God and man. I led the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
and brought them to the land of promise. I was sent to 
protect the May Flower, and took her in the hollow of my 
hand when the vexed ocean was ready to swallow naviga- 
tion up! Other missions require my care, and my duties 
here are nearly closed ; but I am permitted to give you a 
foretaste of coming times and the events they will produce. 
I do this now, as the angel of death is on the wing to con- 
vey you to another world, and against him I cannot prevail.” 
The pilgrim gazed, and slow flames were wasting the forest 
around him, and as the trees receded, the sustaining corn 
grew apace. As he faced the west on his right hand, a 
kindred band was taking possession of a richer soil, and ply- 
ing the waters of a more capacious harbour than the pilgrims 
had found. Their countenances bore marks of energy and 
faith, and they cast on him a glance of affection and respect. 
They began in earnest the great work of colonization; their 
step was firm, their appearance martial, and their counte- 
nances bore no care-worn furrows. At times the war- 
whoop was heard, a peal of musketry and artillery followed, 
until all was lost in silence. The peaceful sage caught a 
glance of a Wampanoag chief gliding through the forests, 
and now his war-whoop, from the east and the west, was 
calling on the red man to associate and drive the new set- 
tlers into the sea. Now and then was seen a hero of the 
European race going down to his gory bed, his bosom 
pierced with an arrow, his head scalpless, with many gal- 
lant youths gathering around him. The cry from the deep 
glens and the mountains gave sign that the mighty Indian 
warrior had fallen. On the north the Gaul was seen with 
the aborigines, new hafting his battle-axe, and sharpening 
his scalping-knife. Lamentations issued from the borders, 
but they did not bring dismay or terror ; yet flashes of indig- 
nation were seen on the countenances of the brave, deter- 
mined lords of the soil they had purchased. A spirit of de- 
lusion darkened the horizon for a short time, and passed 
away; the ground was, in spots, sprinkled with blood, and 
those who had once been fanatical, and who bore faggots 
and firebrands, were seen walking in sackcloth and ashes, 
doing penance for their errors. Amid all the evils which 
hung around in clouds, or fell in cataracts, the population in- 
creased, and waxed mighty. On the most extended lines of 
the seaboard all was life ; the nucleus of future cities were 
seen, all busy, and, on the whole, prosperous. “ These dis- 
tant and active communities,” said the angel, “are to be 
one people ; the sufferings you now perceive that they ex- 
perience, are ripening for this great event. 

‘“‘ That human learning may not be buried in the graves of 
their fathers, the generation you now see are building halls 
of learning, and are hedging them about with great care and 
pains.’ The angel paused to give the sage a moment’s re. 
flection, and then added: “I have now lifted up the veil of 
the past century. There are nearly a million of people at 
this moment in North America. A national character is 





| about being formed. Turn your eyes to yonder promontory,” 
| said the angel. The pilgrim obeyed. On a bluff, between 
two tall trees, hung an iron cradle, rocked by the force of 
the wind, sometimes moved slowly by zephyrs, and then 
shaken violently by a northern blast. Freedom, a nursing 
mother, stood near it with an anxious look. She had given 
birth to her child in the wilderness, and was watching his slum. 
bers as he reposed on his little bed of bullrushes and young 
leaves. She had made him acoverlet of skins torn from the 
wolves and bears of the regions round about, and secured them 
together with the sinews of the finny tribe. She gazed upon 
his features, until she grew enamoured at the sight. She 
thought him equal to his elder brothers she had borne in 
Greece, in the days of the demi-gods and the giants. At 
this instant of time a rushing was heard among the trees of 
the forest, and the Indian war-whoop was sounded. The 
affrighted women who heard the cry grew pale, and mingled 
their piercing screams with the hellish din. Before the 
mother had time to catch him in her arms, the boy had 
leaped from his iron cradle, and, uprooting a sapling, turned 
it into a weapon of defence, and dashed onward to repel the 
fierce foe. Nor was the battle long in doubt; he laid the 
barbarians low in the dust, and all victorious, returned to 
the arms of his delighted mother, who strained him to her 
bosom with ecstacy, and repeated all the maternal rapture 
she had murmured in nursery-prattle when her first-born, 
Hercules, slew the Python. She then took from her trea- 
sure the sanguine mantle worn by her son Miltiades at 
Marathon, and Themistocles at Salamis, which had been 
dyed in rivers of blood, poured out for the defence of the 
liberties of Greece, and threw it over his shoulders, and told 
him the history of the present she had made him, in all the 
full tones and rich accents of freedom. The next moment 
he wore the long sword which the pious and brave leader 
had placed by his side when he retired to rest. The sage 
had been longer a soldier than a pilgrim, and instinctively 
placing his hand to his thigh, found his weapon was gone. 
“ That child,” said the angel, “‘ is the Genius of America. I 
gave him your sword, not because it was tempered in 
the deep, dark waters of Damascus, or was hammered out 
on the anvils of Toledo, but because it was dedicated to 
the Lord and to freedom, on the other and on this side of 
the water. Behold him in his present attitude : 
“ Before him rolls a stream of living blood ; 
Smiling he stands, and pointing to the shore, 
Beckons the nations from across the flood.” 

He strode onward to study man, to examine the waters 
of a thousand rivers, and to measure the altitude of as many 
mountains. 

Other sights arose. The lights of civilization were in- 
creased in number and size from the east to the south. At 
times, however, they seemed ready to expire from sudden 
gusts from the wilderness, but soon blazed up again with 
renewed splendour. 

On the soil of Powhatan, a sort of fort-built house attract. 
ed the attention of Carver. It was surrounded by a crowd 
of divinities, all ready to enter as the door opened. It was 
announced that-a man-child was born. The divinities 
rushed in. Fortune was holding a royal crown over his 
head, which Wisdom dashed aside, and bound his brow with 
her own wreath. Prudence put her seal upon his lips, and 
Patriotism pressed her warm and electrical hand upon his 
heart. The Genius of the nation was there, and touching 
his shoulder with his sword, knighted, ennobled and glorified 
him at once. “ That child,” said the angel, “isto be the leader 
of your armies in time to come, and shall bring the nation 
through a perilous conflict she is destined to meet. His his- 
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tory will hereafter be interwoven with that of a great repub- 
lic, and go down to posterity with exceeding honour. 

From the northeast the cannon’s roar was heard, and 
sturdy citizen-soldiers were seen contending against “ bat- 
tlements, and towers, and broad-armed ports,” defended by 
Gallic bravery and consummate skill; but all sunk before 
the hardihood of the republicans, who were reckless of life 
in the cause of their country. 

The horizon was extended, and the sage saw and shud- 
dered at the sight: a line of fortifications from the great 
northern outlet of the inland seas, to the far extended south, 
where the father of rivers meets his mother, the ocean. 
Already had Gaul, with her fierce allies, contemplated with 
great certainty, that in a short time she should, like the boa- 
constrictor, be able to crush the infant settlements in her 
folds. ‘ Fear not,” said the angel, “ the behest of the Eter- 
nal is against it; the redemption shall come, and by the 
proper instruments.” Peace now held her mild reign, and 
agriculture and the arts flourished, and plenty poured her 
copious stores into the lap of industry, and the anxious 
brow grew smooth, and a smile of hope lit upon the counte- 
nance of all; but it was not there long to dwell. The ma- 
trons of this powerful monster of strategy became alarming, 
and aroused the country to action. A troup of Britons and 
colonists were seen wending their way to the lovely Ohio, to 
scotch the snake in the centre. At one moment a merry 
peal arose from the camp; at the next, a death groan was 
heard. The wily savages had lurked in the path-way, and 
military pride had forbidden the colonists to scour the 
woods. From the ambush the savages poured death into 
the close columns of the regular army, and, broken and dis. 
mayed, they would have all been slaughtered if a youthful 
warrior had not covered the retreat with bravery and skill. 
His few provincials followed the glance of his eye, and 
checked the furious onset of the too successful barbarians. 
The sage trembled with anxiety for the hero’s fate. ‘“ Fear 
not for him,” was his guardian’s reply, “ his career has but 
just commenced ; others have been discomfited that he 
may in the end be glorified. That mortal form was once 
the infant whose birth we hailed together.” 

This disaster spread a gloom over the whole land, and 
the sage now saw his country’s honour sunk before a more 
successful people than those of his mother country, or of his 
own. The lilies grew more fresh in the eyes of the world, 
and were hailed as the first banner of nations. The lion was 
crest-fallen, and the eagle no longer poized sublimely in the 
heavens, but drooped his wings upon some lightning-stricken 
tree, or hid behind some mountain crag. The sage’s tears 
flowed amain, and his angel was silent; but while the sage 
sat in sackcloth and ashes, loud huzzas came from the north- 
ern frontiers, and spread over the land ; the tide had changed ; 
victory perched on the American standard, and Gaul was 
humbled, and her warriors were slain. Bonfires reddened 
the bosom of night, and rejoicings were the order of the day. 
The next campaign was full of hopes that were not realized, 
but disappointed expectations could not now destroy the 
elasticity given to the bow that had been bent with so much 
vigour near the “sacramental lake.” ‘The tide of success 
rolled backward and forward, until the current set in favour 
of the English and their colonists. 


‘Cast thine eyes north,” said the angel, “where a city 
hangs upon the eagle’s eyry, proudly thought impregnable ; 
note the doings there. On an extended plain, formed by a 
mountain levelled by an earthquake, on some early day of 
the records of time, two regular armies were seen ready for 
a fierce engagement. The brow of the Gallic leader was 
bound by a crown of thickest laurels, and stars of honour em- 


| blazoned his breast. The other’s countenance bore marks 
| of high-souled chivalry, with deep and profound thought, 
| giving premature gravity to a ycuthful face. Mars had 
| fashioned his countenance, and the Muses had finished up all 
the sweet and delicate lineaments of it, and left upon them 
the impression of their inspiration. The tocsin was sounded, 
and the battle began. The leaders of either army bit the 
dust; but the power of Gaul was broken, and the lately re. 
dolent and beautiful lilies were torn and scattered. Peace, 
in all the borders of the country, ensued ; the Indian buried 
his hatchet and smoked his calumut of peace, from the Mis- 
sissippi to the St. Lawrence. The current of population 
rolled north, south, east and west, without fear of interrup- 
tion. The waters, in all directions, ran clear of blood, and 
smiling plenty crowned each successive year. In this time 
a generation grew up and mingled with those whose valour 
wachieved the blessings of peace. The rights of man were 
now deeply studied, and men reasoned as well as felt. The 
sage rejoiced in this state of his country ; the angel saw that 
his mind dwelt on this mild age, and at once broke his reve- 
rie by saying, “ Mortals see through a glass darkly ; these 
days are full of evil. The mother country begins to feel her 
| own pressure, and intends to relieve it by casting a part of 
jit on you. Do you not see the people meeting in primary 
j assemblies, and remonstrating against the movements of the 
mother country? These evils are increasing, and will in- 
crease, until the question is settled by the sword.” Carver's 
heart died within him at the thought of fighting his kindred 
and friends. ‘‘Cannot,” said the sage, “this question of 
taxation be settled in an amicable way?’ ‘“ No,” was the 
| reply, ‘ for wise purposes Providence has ordered otherwise. 
| Gird up your loins like a man; for what Heaven has de- 
| creed, it is in vain for man to deplore.” 














The spirit of resistance against the mandates of the mo- 
|| ther country increased. Regiments of soldiers paraded the 
1 streets of the largest cities of the east, and mutterings, loud 
and deep, were heard from all the citizens. At length, in an 
evil hour, the writhing bodies of wounded freemen were 
|| seen on the ground, and the corses of the recent dead were 
by their side; a collision had taken place between citizens 
and soldiers, and the horror was wide-spread. The patriot 
orators lifted their voices, and blew up the flame of discord 
to an unquenchable degree. These orators searched an- 
tiquity, and brought up every parallel to influence the public 
mind. The wounds of the noble Lucretia were opened 
afresh, and new Brutuses swore new oaths of vengeance. A 
party of Indians, or those who were dressed in their cos- 
tumes, threw the Chinese weed into the water, to prevent itt 
distribution among the people ; not that they hated the bev. 
erage when decocted, but the taxes laid upon it; and not 
this from parsimony, but principle. The clouds thickened ; 
and the sage, whose soul was fixed on peace, would have 
turned his eyes from the scene, but found he could not; he 
felt too deep an interest in the result. Troops were now 
seen, in the shades of the evening, marching into the coun- 
try, amply supplied with the munitions of war. The march 
was continued through the shades of the night, but ere the 
noon of the next day they were flying back in precipitate re- 
treat. The yeomanry had arisen in their virtuous resentment, 
and were dealing death from highways and byways, from hill 
and glen, from houses and from walls; and had not the 
Percy come to the rescue, they would all have perished. 
The yeomen gathered like a cloud surcharged with thunder, 
and after pausing a while for breath, were seen on heights 
that looked on the sea, waving their swords in defiance. 
The challenge was accepted; the contest was a bloody 








scene, and doubtful. Heroes fell, and martyrs died. The 
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smoke and flames of a city on fire arose to heaven, and the | regions of matter, ascend to lose themselves in the contem- 


| . . . x . . 
deep tones of resentment drowned the wailings of despair. || 2 pr of or BA go oo CT 2 eng ge —_ 
‘ ; * 3: . || only can we find the principle of our being, the ground- 
The genius of America was seen striding along the heights, work of our morality, the ultimate wherefore of this our 


i} 
fleeting existence. Truth springs from the immaterial 


inspiring every breast with a glow of patriotic bravery. As |) 
he passed where the first martyr fell, he bathed his mantle || world ; it is the torch of another life which throws its light 
| upon this. 


in the crimson flood that issued from the heart of the slain. | é : 
It was as pure as that in which it had first been stained. At | Thus, our soul is drawn towards this unknown world by 

shined yi emennatdeaanttias euaiite deena the very necessities of our earthly existence. God has 
the sight of th see P a 8¢ | placed in it the sources of truth and virtue, with the revela- 
felt his soul all kindling up, and moved to join the battle- i tion of a better life. 
fray ; but the angel of the covenant, smiling, reminded him || The study of these great phenomena forms what Socrates 
that these were the things which were tocome to pass; and | sere rye veg ee aoe a 2 1s ~ — 
that a century and a half would elapse before the vice |] eS eee, Se ee yo Gp Baowes Ss God. 

: ; || The knowledge of the moral laws of nature, which leads 

would be a reality. The sage grieved to think that his || to the knowledge of truth. 
countrymen were forced to retreat, but the angel checked || Man may attain this knowledge, since he aspires to it. 


him, shortly remarking he should be satisfied with all things || It is the promised land of which we have already a glimpse. 
before the curtain should drop. || It will be granted to us, because it is promised and con- 








The sons of freedom leaned upon their arms, and the deep | 
solemnity of firmness of purpose was on every countenance. | 
The sage’s heart beat high, when he beheld, towering above | 
the rest, that warrior whose birth-honors and early military | 
exploits he had witnessed ; the hero was now in the full | 
strength of manhood, the admiration and the hopes of ved 
people ; and even the angel of the vision leaned toward him 
with affection, and shook from his wings the odour of sanctity | 
upon him. 
confusion, and order from chaos. What had only been a 
flank of men, crowding and chafing together, became a 
regular army, terrible with their banners, and proud in “ the | 
pomp and circumstance of war.’ Their movements were | 
marked with so much science and skill, that the enemy took 
to their great ships and were wafted away. 


i 








Tue importance of the education of mothers of families, 
and the general plan of the work to which the prize of the 
French academy was awarded, may be seen in the sub- 
joined extract, which we give to the reader in preference 
to any further commendation of ours respecting Lea and 
Blanchard’s valuable republication, entitled the “ Education 
of Mothers, or the Civilization of Mankind by Women.” 


I nave shown the faults of our prevailing modes of educa- 
tion, and yet I have proposed no general reform. School 
education, family education, education of convents, old 
methods, new methods, no matter, I admit them all, in 
order at a later period to assure their reform ; but this first 
education being completed, I take charge of the pupil, and 
mine begins. 

The young girl has quitted the paternal roof—she is now 
a wife and mother—her solicitude leaves her no repose ; 
while seeking everywhere a method and guidance, a secret 
instinct reveals to her, that, in order to render herself fit 
fur the education of her child, she must recommence her own. 

The first thought which she should be led to entertain, is 
to occupy herself a little less about that which she ought to 
teach, and a little more about that with which she ought to 
inspire him. Many other persons may render him learned, 
she alone can render him virtuous. Let the mother take 
charge of the soul, in order to be able, at a future day, to 
direct the intellect! 

This is the essential point, or, to express it better, it is 
the summary of the education of mothers of families. The 
object is, in fact, to cause women to emerge from the nar- 
row circle to which society confines them, and to expand | 
their thoughts over all the subjects which may make us 
better and happier. 

It is a religious, moral, and philosophical world which is | 
opened out to them. ‘Their mission consists in introducing | 
our childhood into this world as into a holy temple, where | 
the soul looks into itself, and knows itself to be in the pre- | 
sence of its God. | 

Let us for a moment consider so serious a question. | 

The thoughts of man are not circumscribed, like those of | 
animals, within the limits of this globe. They leave the | 
visible for the invisible, and, freeing themselves from the | 





At the hero’s presence, discipline arose from || 


| ceived. One cannot inquire into so rich a subject without 
\ participating in its riches. It is sufficient to reflect upon it, 
| in order for us to become greater ; and the soul which enters 
| fully into its consideration springs up again more bright and 
| more pure. 
| Objections may be raised respecting the depth of the sub- 
|ject, the weakness of our nature, and the mere passive re- 
| sistance which it opposes to meditations which may over- 
| power it; and people do not perceive that true philosophy 
| is full of light, and that the philosophers alone are in dark- 
ness. On account of the barbarous and pedantic language 
in which philosophy is enveloped, it is the science of but 
few ; though by the very foundation of its thoughts, it is an 
| universal science. Is it not philosophy which unites man 
|to man, and the human race to God? These questions, 
so vast, of annihilation and eternity, which absorb the medi- 
| tations of the philosopher, how often have I not found them 


| occupying the villager in his cot, and the soldier in his 


‘|| bivouac! I know no metaphysics more transcendental than 


| those which are formed in a camp, on the eve of a great 
| battle. 'Whatsilent contemplations of infinite worlds—what 


|| thoughts directed towards invisible creations—what ardent 


| prayers towards that celestial life which was forgotten yes- 
| terday, but which is now something more than a hope! If 
; a ball strikes me to-morrow, all these luminaries will shine 

below me! God reveals himself to those about to die ; and 
| from amidst this crowd, which no religion humanizes, no 
| instruction softens ; from this impure sink of crimes, and of 
| impiety, arises all at once an immortal thought, which pene- 
| trates to the depths of the soul, and transports it to the bo- 
som of God. 

Thus the meditations of Socrates, when expiring, may be 
shared by an entire army. What do I say? they animate 
| every creature possessed of a soul ; the weakest plunge into 
them with delight; they experience the presentiment and 
{the want of them. When at fifteen years of age, in our 
| solitary walks, we dream of an ideal life of virtue and love ; 
| when death appears to us beautiful, and we desire it, as a 

precursor of happiness; when the word for ever becomes 
| intelligible, and when on this earth where all passes away, 
| all dies, we speak of loving eternally, it isa veil which falls, 
| it is a new world which is discovered, the perception of the 
| beautiful—the sentiment of the infinite, place themselves 
| between us and heaven, like the steps which lead up to it. 
What young girl has not pictured to herself a divine 
|image of the man she could love? Modesty yields to love, 
| only because she dreams of him in heaven; she sanctifies 
| him on earth by eternity. 
Enter our churches, observe the crowds prostrated before 
|the altars; the most humble communicate with the invisi- 
ble world. Oh! could you but hear their prayers, the ques- 
| tions addressed to heaven, the anxiety for their future des- 
| tinies, the ardent supplications, asking for faith and light, 
| you would be able to determine all the questions of which 
| the doubts agitate philosophers—you would be certain of 
| your immortality. ‘ Each individual is a philosopher with- 
| out knowing it, and, if we may so say, in spite of himself,” 
| says a sensible and profound writer. Kant, in his cabinet 
| at Keenigsberg, passed his life in meditating upon the soul, 
|; and upon duty ; his servant, the old Lampe, had doubtless, 
| likewise, his mind disturbed by the same problems. While 
brushing his master’s coat in the garden, he thinks that 
Kant was already advanced in life, that some day he would 
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die—soon, perhaps. What will become of WM. le Professeur, 
so learned and so good, after his death? Will all be over 
with him when he lies in the cemetery? What the minister 
preaches to us on Sundays, is it quite true? What will M. 
le Professeur do with all his science in the other world? 
and I, shall I see him there? It seems to me, that when 
one has never done harm to any one . Then came 
the breakfast hour, and the good man thought about other 
matters. Do you not admire how the great philosopher and 
his humble domestic, occupied with the same _ thoughts, 
arrive at the same conclusions? the one, by the strength of 
his transcendental genius, the other by the simple convic- 
tion of a good conscience. 

But the crowd knows not these anxieties which disturb 
some few. And I will reply to you, that amongst the low- 
est and most stupid beings there is not one to whom, at 
some period, these questions—What am I? whence do I 
come? and whither do I go? have not presented themselves. 

God and nothingness, fatality and duty, are great ques- 
tions which agitate all of us, according to the scope of our 
passions and our intellectual acquirements. Philosophy and | 
religion are present to resolve them. These vigilant senti- 
nels warn the human race that there exists a something 
beyond that which is seen. 

A few days ago, a frivolous and coquettish young girl, 
who was for the moment absorbed in grief, on account of | 








because they walked foremost in the paths of knowledge; 
at the present day, the people wait for them in its turn, be. 
cause they have remained behind. It is thus that moral in- 
| struction escapes them. What a sad reaction of our ex. 
| cesses; theological impiety has brought about the neglect 
| of religion, and the neglect of religion delivers us over to all 
the vanities of our intellect. 

What now remains to women? Some devotional prac- 
| tices and mass on Sundays ; no moral or religious guidance, 
| for I cannot call by this name the brief and circumscribed 
| instruction confided to the memory in the earliest years of 
| life, and which, not being supported, either by the convic- 
|tion of parents, or by family example, holds almost the 
| place of a dream in the dream of life. Yet the religious 
| impress:on exists, and will suffice, joined to maternal love, 
| wholly to reanimate the soul. These two sentiments, which 

are unchangeable in women, are, at the present day, the 
| last hope of civilization; and, while the present systems of 
| education tend to weaken them, our aim shall be to fortify 
_ them, and to re-establish their power. This power is alto- 
| gether moral ; we will first seek it in the thorough study of 
| our material and spiritual faculties. We shall have to 

We will point out how this separation, so simple, suffices 

to confirm the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul, not as dogmas, but as facts at once independent of the 
illusions of thought and the forms of reasoning. There is a 





the death of her betrothed, said to me, “ Pray, sir, tell me of || pleasure in seeing such lofty truths disengage themselves 
some good books which treat of the immortality of the soul ; || from the invisible world, at once luminous and undeniable, 
not that I have any doubts on the subject, but, since he has || 'These truths make their way, it is true, by means of terres. 
quitted the earth, I wish to feed upon this idea, and to be |) trial sensations, but without originating from them. 
better able to comprehend it.” Then, with a deep sigh, she |} We shall find in this inquiry a new knowledge of our 
added, ‘‘ Men are very happy in being able to give them- | being, and consequently, new elements of education. The 
selves up to those studies which tend to impart consolation ;|; child presents itself to the mother as a divine creature, 
it is, I believe, what you term philosophy.” || whose intellectual powers it is not merely necessary to cul- 
Thus, misfortune and death maintain our souls in a salu-|| tivate, but whose soul must also be developed; and this 
tary activity ; they are the teachers of the human race ; they || soul the mother is acquainted with; she knows where to 
dematerialize our thoughts and spiritualize our affections. | carry the light, where to address her lessons. Others will 
And, in truth, I know no example which better expresses || sufficiently provide the vessel with sails and rigging; she 





the misery caused by our systems of education than the |! alone must take her place at the helm with the pilot, fur- 


melancholy reflections of this young girl upon herself. In| 
our foolish pride we keep for oursclves this philosophy, | 
which is to us a college ornament, when it would be better | 
worth while to cause it to penetrate into the soul of women. | 
From this book of consolation and of love—this living book, | 
always open to weakness and to misfortune, it would be | 
delightful, O Socrates! O Fénelon! to seize again your | 
most sublime inspirations, freshened by the tenderness of | 
our mothers, and the love of our wives! Let us, then, | 
hasten to pour its light into their hearts, in order that they | 
may be able to diffuse its cheering rays over our whole life. 
What a destiny is that of women! Equally a prey to all | 
the seductions of pleasure, and to all the anguish of grief; } 
as lovers, as wives, as mothers, without any other arms than 


nishing him with the compass, and, before launching him 
out upon the ocean of the world, show him in the heavens 
the star which should guide him. 


JOTTINGS. 


Since our publication of the spirited sketches of John 
| Randolph, the question has been everywhere asked, “ How 
| is it that we have not a life of this eminent Virginian?” We 
_are happy to state, that a respectable publisher has now in 
| press the life and select speeches of Mr. Randolph, by a 


: ‘ 
|| gentleman who knew him well, and served in Congress with 








their weakness, who is there that cannot understand how || him for several years. We have no doubt that such a work 
important it is to give them an enlarged and solid education, || will be well received by the American community, and will 


which might afford them the resource of a virtue more 
powerful than the griefs.which await them, and than the 
seductions which threaten them? 

In former times religion instructed them from the pulpit; 
but, by concentrating its morality in penitential practices, it 
presented more inducements for repentance than for the 
practice of virtue. The Massillons, the Bourdalous, the | 
Bossuets, loboured to stifle the passions—they should have 
learned how to direct them. Far from sustaining humanity, 
they crushed it beneath the yoke of a violent doctrine which 
they lighted up with the flames of hell. And see, their 
greatest aim was not to make us live honestly in the world. 
but to tear us from it. At their voice Lavallitre covered | 
herself with the sackcloth of penitence, Chevreuze and | 
Longueville fled to the deserts to hide their faults, and | 
queens raised temples, founded monasteries, and went to 
humble themselves beneath their roofs. 

Certainly, lofty moral truths, unceasingly repeated before 
the altar, in the presence of God, have not been fruitless 
for humanity ; and if they were seperated from all the su- 
perstitions in which they are shrouded, and from the cruel 
doctrines of an eternity of suffering, and the vengeance of 
an implacable divinity, women might yet, at the present day, 
derive from them strong and powerful instruction ; but soli- 
tude is in the temple, priests alone watch in it, listening to 
the distant noise of a world which will no longer tolerate 
their ideas of bygone ages. Formerly, people sought them 








| amply repay the biographer. 

We learn from the Courier that our next-door neigh- 
bours, Burgess and Stringer, the energetic and enterprising 
booksellers, have made arrangements with the General 
| Post Office for the special transmission of newspapers, 
; magazines and pamphlets from New-York to Washington, 
| Boston, Buffalo and the intermediate points. We are not 
acquainted with the minute details of the arrangement, and 
| of course are not prepared to express an opinion of its feasi- 
| bility, but we should think such a plan might be so matured 
and adjusted, as to be made to work advantageously to the 
parties and to the public. At any rate, we agree with the 
| Tribune, that the spirited young men who have entered into 





| it are as likely to test its practicability as any others that we 


know of. They are faithful, intelligent and energetic, and 
| will make the whole matter work well if it is susceptible of 
|it. But there is another name connected with this enter- 
| prise, which is enough of itself to give every confidence in 
| its success—Mr. William A. Townsend is connected with 
| Messrs. Burgess & Stringer in the contract, and will, we sup- 
| pose, have charge of the travelling part of the business. A 
i better man could not have been selected. He has been, for 
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several years, a conductor on the Philadelphia railroad, and | The style of Louis XIV., with its various modifications, is, at 


has, during the whole of that time, so won upon the good 
opinion of the public as to render him a universal favourite. 
He is just the man for the undertaking. 

Mr. Magenis, whose Shakspearean readings everybody 
should attend, has given several intellectual soirées in this 
city. He brings to his aid sound and practical information, 
and great experience and erudition. Our old friend, Sheridan 
Knowles, who heard the worthy professor in London, thus 
speaks of him:—TI have the greatest pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the accomplishments of D. Magenis, Esq., as 
an elocutionist. Their extent and quality may be ween 
from the fact of his having availed himself of the experience | 
of every professor of eminence in the United Kingdom. As | 
a worthy man and a gentleman, he has not his superiour.” 





| 
On the first of next month a new monthly will be issued |, 


from the press of this city, to be entitled the “ Columbian 
Magazine.” The publisher has had the good sense and the 
good fortune to engage Mr. John Inman as editor, than | 


whom a more competent person is not to be found among || 


the literary gentlemen of this country. Mr. Inman was, for | 
a long period, associated with us in a similar enterprise, and 
we, therefore, speak of his qualifications understandingly. | 
That he will make the Columbian a capital work we have | 
not the shadow of a doubt, and we wish it every success. 

Prescott’s ** History of the Conquest of Mexico” enjoys a 
wide-spread popularity, and it richly deserves it. The Har- 
pers have issued the first volume, which contains five hun- 
dred pages, and a beautiful portrait of Hernando Cortes, in 
a superiour manner. We shall look for the second volume | 
with much interest. 

Several novelties, in the way of new music, have recently | 
been laid upon our table. The first of these, “* Lays of the | 
Parlour,” published by Hewitt, is dedicated to the ladies of | 
the United States, and forms a beautiful gift-book for the ho- 
lidays. Oakes, of Boston, has published “ Bertini’s Instruc. 
tion-Book,” which is considered by teachers the best work | 
of the kind extant. The edition before us is an admirable | 
one. Atwill’s emission of the “ National Songs of Ameri- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


ca” is also a novelty, and deserves especial notice. Besides || 


several old favourites, it contains the “ Land of Washing- 
ton,” and the new * Yankee Doodle,” so admirably sung | 
by the Hutchinsons. Our worthy friends, Firth and Hall, 
have published the “ Old Granite State,” the * Snow-storm,” | 
“ Calomel,” the “* Vulture of the Alps,” and a number of the 
other popular songs of the day. There is a great improve- 
ment in the recent publications of this old and highly-re- 
spectable house. Mrs. Hewitt, one of the sweetest of our 
lady-poets, has written some delightful words for Wallace’s 
romance of “ Le Réve,” which will be published in the 
course of a few days. 

We made an extract from the National Intelligencer last 
week, in which the writer notices the splendid New Mir- 
ror establishment of Messrs. Williams and Stevens, in Broad- 
way. The preparation and importation of the plates are 
particularly alluded to, and some items of curious infor-| 
mation given respecting them not generally known. The 


manufacture of looking-glass frames is equally interesting, || 


as may be seen from what follows : 

The manufacture of frames for mirrors and pictures, com- 
menced in this country within the last half century, has, 
within a few years, made rapid strides to perfection. Frames 
of the most elaborate and ornamented styles, which, within | 
a very short poriod would have been considered as beyond 
the reach of our most tasteful artistes, are now produced in 
a style, which, for design, execution, and workmanship, 





i} 


| 


present, most in favour. The Elisabethan has also been re- 

| vived in England, where it divides, with the style just men- 
| tioned, the public taste. It is no unusual thing to have the 
| separate styles introduced into connecting suites of rooms. 
| The effect of this arrangement is very marked—as the styles 
|present a perfect contrast to each other—the one being 
elaborate, and showy in the highest degree, while the other 
|is of a plainer style, very massive and rich, and exceedingly 
well adapted to bring out that peculiar effect which is im- 
| parted by the contrast of plain with burnished gold. 

All classes in this country, from the millionaire down to 
the day-labourer, are patrons of owr mirrors, (and surely, if 
reward follow merit, everybody ought to patronise your mir- 

;rors.) The humble, but tidy housekeeper buys the article in 
its least expensive form, as one of indispensable necessity; 
but, with the wealthier classes, while it, in countless ways, 
subserves this purpose, it is also made to minister to the 
splendour of the drawing-room, not only as, in itself, a sepa- 
rate decoration, but imparting effect by its reflection to all 
other embellishments. 

Now, that is what I call a most ship-shape and satisfacto- 
ry document, and the readers of the Intelligencer will not be 
displeased to know that much more than before of looking- 
| glasses. As this much of amusing, however, isa sufficient 
solvent for a small lump of instructive, permit me to drop in at 
the bottom a little information I hunted up for my private 
satisfaction on getting home, after my conversation with 
Mr. Williams. When glass is to be cast for mirrors, it is 
melted in great quantities in large pots, or reservoirs, until 
it is in a state of perfect fusion, in which state it is kept a 
long time. It is then drawn out by means of iron cisterns of 
considerable size, which are lowered into the furnace, filled, 
and raised out by machinery. The glass is poured out from 
these cisterns, upon tables of polished copper of a large 
size, having a rim elevated as high as the intended thick- 
ness of the plate. In order to spread it perfectly, and to 
make the two surfaces parallel, a heavy roller of polished 
copper, weighing five hundred pounds or more, is rolled over 
the plate, resting upon the rim at the edges. 


The glass, 


| which is beginning to grow stiff, is pressed down and spread 


equally, the excess being driven before the roller till it falls 
| off at the extremity of the table. As the plates which are 
cast for looking-glasses are always uneven and dull at their 
| surface, it is necessary to grind and polish them, before they 
are fit for use. The process employed for producing a per- 
fectly even and smooth surface, #8 very similar to that em- 
| ployed in polishing marble, except that the glass, being the 
|harder substance, requires more labour and nicety in the 
(operation. The plate to be polished is first cemented to a 
table of wood or stone, with plaster of paris. A quantity of 
| wet sand or emery is spread upon it, and another plate, simi- 
larly cemented to another wooden frame, is brought in con- 
tact with it. The two plates are then rolled together until 
' the surfaces have become mutually smooth and plane. The 
emery which is first used, is succeeded by emery of a finer 
grain, and the last polish is given by colcothar, or putty.* 


| 
| 
| We had several things to say to our readers this week— 
'* last page matters,” as our Governour calls them—but 


| we have had to step out of our treadmill for a few days, and, 


|| a little giddy with idleness, we cannot set to work in a mi- 
||nute. While we were in Boston one of the friends we have 


| 


challenge comparison with the best specimens in Europe. |) 


| who “ keep tally” of our graver productions reminded us of 
| — 

| * Etymological guery—W hether the slang question, “ how are you 
off for putty ?”’ is intended as a reflection upon the last polish of the 
gentleman to whom it is addressed ? 
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a Scripture sketch which we had forgotten, and which was 
left out in printing our late Extra of Sacred Poetry. We give 
it here, below, and beg our friends to take it as a locum 


tenens for our usual gossip with them on this page. 


LAZARUS AND MARY. 


Jesus was there but yesterday. The prints 

Of his departing feet were at the door ; 

His “ Peace be with you!” was yet audible 

In the rapt porch of Mary’s charmed ear ; 

And, in the low rooms, ’twas as if the air, 
Hushed with his going forth, had been the breath 
Of angels left on watch—so conscious still 

The place seemed of his presence! Yet, within, 
The family by Jesus loved were weeping, 

For Lazarus lay dead. And Mary sat 

BY the pale sleeper. He was young to die. 

The countenance whereon the Saviour dwelt 
With his benignant smile—the soft fair lines 
Breathing of hope—were still all eloquent, 

Like life well mock’d in marble. That the voice, 
Gone from those pallid lips was heard in heav’n, 
Toned with unearthly sweetness—that the light, 
Quenched in the closing of those stirless lids, 
Was veiling before God its timid fire, 

New-lit, and brightening like a star at eve— 

That Lazarus, her brother, was in bliss, 

Not with this cold clay sleeping—Mary knew. 
Her heaviness of heart was not for him! 

But close had been the tie by Death divided. 

The intertwining locks of that bright hair 

That wiped the feet of Jesus—the fair hands 
Clasped in her breathless wonder while He taught— 
Scarce to one pulse thrilled more in unison, 

Than with one soul this sister and her brother 
Had lock’d their lives together. In this love, 
Hallowed from stain, the woman's heart of Mary 
Was, with its rich affections, al] bound up. 

Of an unblemished beauty, as became 

An office by archangels filled till now, 

She walked with a celestial halo clad ; 

And while, to the Apostles’ eyes, it seemed 

She but fulfilled her errand out of heaven— 
Sharing her low roof with the Son of God— 

She was a woman, fond and mortal still ; 

And the deep fervour, lost to passion’s fire, 
Breathed through the sister’s tenderness. In vain 
Knew Mary, gazing on that face of clay, 

That it was not her brother. He was there— 
Swathed in that linen vesture for the grave. 

The same loved one in all his comeliness— 

And with him to the grave her heart must go. 
What though he talked of her toangels? Nay— 
Hovered in spirit near her ?—’twas that arm, 
Palsied in death, whose fond caress she knew ! 

It was that lip of marble with whose kiss, 
Morning and eve, love hemmed the sweet day in. 
This was the form by the Judean maids 

Praised for its palm-like stature, as he walked 
With her by Kedron in the eventide— 

The dead was Lazarus ! +4 * _ 
The burial was over, and the night 

Fell upon Bethanyand morn—and noon. 

And comforters and mourners went their way— 
But Death stayed on! They had been oft oa 
When Lazarus had followed Christ to hear 

His teachings in Jerusalem, but this 

Was more than solitude. The silence now 

Was void of expectation. Something felt 
Always before, and loved without a name,— 

Joy from the air, hope from the opening door, 
Welcome and life from off the very walls,— 
Seemed gone—and in the chamber where he lay 
There was a fearful and unbreathing hush, 
Stiller than night's last hour. So fellon Mary 
The shadows all have known, who, from their hearts, 
Have released friends to heaven. ‘The parting soul 
Spreads wing betwixt the mourner and the sky ! 
As if its path lay, from the tie last broken, 
Straight through the cheering gateway of the sun; 
And, to the eye strained afier, ’tis a cloud 

That bars the light from all things. Now as Christ 
Drew near to Bethany, the Jews went forth 
With Martha, mourning Lazarus. But Mary 

Sat in the house. She knew the hour was nigh 
When He would go again, as He had said, 

Unto his Father; and she felt that He, 

Who loved her brother Lazarus in life, 

Had chose the hour to bring him home through Death 
In no unkind forgetfulness. Alone— 

She could lift up the bitter prayer to heaven, 




















“Thy will be done, O God !’’—but that dear brother 
Had filled the cup and broke the bread for Christ ; 
And ever, at the morn, when she had knelt 

And washed those holy feet, came Lazarus 

To bind His sandals on, and follow forth 

With dropped eyes, like an angel, sad and fair— 
Intent upon the Master’s need alone. 

Indissolubly linked were they! And now, 

To go to meet him—Lazarus not there— 

And to His greeting answer “ It is well!” 

And, without tears, (since grief would trouble Him 
Whose soul was always sorrowful,) to kneel 

And minister alone—her heart gave way ! 

She covered up her face and turned again 

To wait within for Jesus. But once more 

Came Martha, saying, “ Lo! the Lord is here 

And calleth for thee, Mary!’ Then arose 

The mourner from the ground, whereon she sate 
Shrouded in sackcloth, and bound quickly up 

The golden locks of her dishevelled hair, 

And o’er her ashy garments drew a veil 

Hiding the eyes she could not trust. And still, 

As she made ready to go forth, a calm 

As in a dream fell on her. Ata fount, 

Hard by the sepulchre, without the wall, 

Jesus awaited Mary. Seated near 

Were the way-worn disciples in the shade ; 

But, of himself forgetful, Jesus leaned 

Upon his staff, and watched where she should come 
To whose one sorrow—but a sparrow’s falling— 
The pity that redeemed a ne « could bleed! 

And as she came, with that uncertain step,— 
Eager, yet weak,—her hands upon her breast,— 
And they who followed her all fallen back 

To leave her with her sacred grief alone,— 

The heart of Christ was troubled. She drew near, 
And the disciples rose up from the fount, 

Moved by her look of wo, and gathered round ; 
And Mary—for a moment—ere she looked 

Upon the Saviour, stayed her faltering feet,— 

And straightened her veiled form—and tighter drew 
Her clasp upon the folds across her breast ; 

Then, witha vain strife to controul her tears, 

She staggered to their midst, and at his feet 

Fell prostrate, saying “ Lord! hadst thou been here, 
My brother had not died!” The Saviour groaned 
In spirit, and stooped tenderly, and raised 

The mourner from the ground, and in a voice, 
Broke in its utterance like her own, He said, 

“* Where have ye laid him!” Then the Jews who came, 
Following Mary, atiswered through their tears, 

“ Lord! come andsee!” But lo! the mighty heart 
That in Gethsemane sweat drops of blood, 

Taking for us the cup that might not pass— 

The heart whose breaking cord upon the cross 
Made the earth tremble, and the sun afraid 

To look upon his agony—the heart 

Of a lost world’s Redeemer—overflowed, 

Touched by a mourner’s sorrow! Jesus wept. 


Calmed by those pitying tears, and fondly brooding 
Upon the thought that Christ so loved her brother, 
Stood Mary there; but that lost burthen now 
Lay on His heart who pitied her ; and Christ, 
Following slow, and groaning in himself, 

Came to the sepulchre. It was a cave, 

And astone lay upon it. Jesus said, 

“Take ye away the stone!” Then lifted He 

His moistened eyes to Heaven, and while the Jews 
And the disciples bent their heads in awe, 

And trembling Mary sank upon her knees, 

The Son of God prayed audibly. He ceased, 
And for a minute’s space there was a hush, 

As if th’ angelic watchers of the world 

Had stayed the pulses of all breathing things, 

'To listen to that prayer. ‘The face of Christ 
Shone as he stood, and over him there came 
Command, as ’t were the living face of God, 

And with a loud voice, he cried “ Lazarus ! 
Come forth!’ And instantly, bound hand and foot, 
And borne by unseen angels from the cave, 

He that was dead stood with them. At the word 
Of Jesus, the fear-stuicken Jews unloosed 

The bands from off the foldings of his shroud ; 
And Mary, with her dark veil thrown aside, 

Ran to him swiftly, and cried “ Lazarus! 

My brother, Lazarus !”’ and tore away 

The napkin she had bound about his head, 

And touched the warm lips with her fearful hand, 
And on his neck fell weeping. And while all 
Lay on their faces prostrate, Lazarus 

‘Took Mary by the hand, and they knelt down 


And worshipped Him who loved them. N. P. W. 
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